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NOTES 

Tue President of the Local Government Board _in- 
formed the Commons on Friday that two-thirds of a party 
of Russian emigrants had been prohibited from landing at 
the Port of London, pending satisfactory evidence as to 
their addresses. It was stated by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the Pistols Bill had been withdrawn in 
consequence of the oppesition of Mr. Hopwood, who had 
On 
the Civil Service Estimates, Mr. Macartney moved a 
reduction of the Irish County Court Officers Vote, by way 
of protest against the appointment of a Nationalist politi- 
cian as revising barrister at Londonderry. The Irish 
Secretary defended the appointment, and after some dis- 
the motion 


triumphantly vindicated the right of free-shooting. 


cussion was negatived without a division. 
Discussion on the Royal Irish Constabulary Vote enabled 
Mr. Balfour to congratulate the Irish Secretary on the 
rapid and complete reward attending his good work in 
Ireland. For, though evictions were still effected and 
meetings suppressed, they would not be the subject of 
long and bitter debates as in other years. The Irish 
Secretary mentioned, in connection with the Irish National 
Education Vote, that an experienced dairy-instructor would 
organise creameries in Ireland and furnish information 
concerning the manufacture of butter. Progress was not 
reported till all the Irish Votes had been passed as well as 
s:veral English and Scottish ones. 





Suprr.y necessitated the attendance of the Commons 
on Saturday, when a certain progress was made in the 
Civil Service Estimates. On the Vote for Universities 
and Colleges, Mr. Carvell Williams uplifted his voice 
against the denominational complexion of King’s College, 
London, and intimated a more tangible protest next 
session when a new arrangement came to be considered. 
The Vice-President of the Council deprecated controversy 
on the subject in the meantime, and promised his considera- 
tion as to the desirability of increasing the grant and of 
modifying the conditions attached to it. In connection 
with the Post Office Vote, several members ventilated the 
alleged grievances of the Post Office officials. Sir James 
Fergusson contended that no case had been established 
for inquiry outside the Department, and mentioned that 
during the past year salaries had been raised to the 
extent of £300,000, while other improvements had been 
effected. The Postmaster-General, who put the figure 
£200,000 higher, denied that there was anything like 
general discontent among his employees. Declining to 
accede any Committee of inquiry, he nevertheless ex- 
pressed his willingness to examine all complaints sub- 
mitted to him. On the suggestion of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, further discussion of the Vote was 
adjourned. 
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Tue Parliamentary Secretary of the Colonial Office 
stated in the Commons on Monday that Heremakuno, 
about two hundred miles from Sierra Leone, was occupied 
by French troops and that negotiations on the fmbject 
were afoot. It was announced by the Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Foreign Office that British, French, 
German, Italian, Portuguese and American warships were 
at Rio de Janeiro for the protection of neutral shipping ; 
and that a telegram received on Saturday night re- 
presented the joint commanders as endeavouring to 
prevent bombardment. The Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Colonial Office reported that’ communication 
between Cape Colony and Mashonaland was undisturbed, 
and that no recent message had been received from 
Lobengula. On the Civil Service Estimates, the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of the Foreign Office admitted the 
desirability of opening up the Soudan for commercial 
enterprise: though that must depend largely on political 
considerations and the policy of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. The Cabinet was bound to send Sir Gerald 
Portal to Uganda, and he had guaranteed the security of 
the country until a final decision could be reached. 
Questioned by Mr. Chamberlain, he declined to promise 
that Parliament would have an opportunity of considering 
the question ere such a decision was fixed: Government 
did not anticipate action, however, before the Autumn 
Session. On the Colonial Vote the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer exp'ained that the guarantee for the Bechuana- 
land Railway would be presented in a Treasury minute and 
that it would involve no actual increase in the expenditure 
on that region. The Parliamentary Secretary of the Colonial 
Oftice denied that Britain had a protectorate over Swazi- 
land, though he admitted that she had certain moral 
obligations which would be observed in any convention 
affecting the country. In the course of a discussion on 
the Naval Estimates the Secretary to the Admiralty 
intimated the adoption of a new breechloading gun which 
was expected to be most eflicient. Other votes having 
been passed, the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill was 
read a third time. 





For the purpose of passing the Light Railways (Ireland) 
Bill and the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill the Lords 
sat on Tuesday, when several other measures were 
advanced. In the Commons the President of the Local 
Government Board presented a reassuring statement as to 
the cases of cholera in the country. On the Keport stage 
of the Colonial Vote, Mr. Paul complained that the British 
South Africa Company had not censured Captain Lendy 
for his treatment of N’gomo and his men in Mashona. 
land. Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett condemned this attempt to 
discredit a gallant officer at a juncture like the present, and 
other members discussed the Mashonaland difficulty. The 
Parliamentary Secretary of the Colonial Office admitted 
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that the situation was grave, and that day by day it 
would, probably, become graver still. Despite the fact 
that the Chartered Company was responsible for the main- 
tenance of Jaw and order in Mashonaland, the Government 
had insisted that no aggressive action should be taken 
without the High Commissioner’s assent. In the same 
breath he denounced Captain Lendy and declared that his 
ease could not be re-opened. The Secretary of the 
Admiralty had to confess that an order for projectiles, 
representing £19,500, had been given to a French firm: 
he pleaded that the foreigner’s was the lowest tender. Mr. 
A. C. Morton moved the reduction of the Admiralty Vote 
in consequence of the employment of Prince Louis of 
Battenberg as Naval Adviser to the Inspector-General of 
Fortifications, but his motion was negatived without a 
division. On the Postal Vote Mr. Henniker Heaton and 
others enlarged on the anomalies connected with that 
branch of the public service. The Appropriation Bill was 
then read a first time. 





Royat Commissions being an easy, if an expensive, mode 
of shelving inconvenient questions, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in the Commons on Wednesday, showed every 
disposition to favour an inquiry of the kind into the 
taxation of ground values. On the second reading of the 
Appropriation Bill Mr. Lowther directed attention to the 
miners’ riots and to the attitude the Labour leaders had 
adopted towards those disturbances. The Home Secretary 
expressed his belief that the lawlessness was due to a 
comparatively small number of persons, whose action was 
discountenanced by the miners generally, and his regret 
that nothing was done to cheek it by the law-abiding 
population. Certain members had gone through the 
country denouncing himself, and circulating the pitiful 
fiction that the Government had sent armed forces to aid 
the employers in crushing the employed. Where were 
the men who made these charges? Due notice had been 
given them that the question would be raised, and yet 
they had failed to attend. It was one thing to talk 
mischievous nonsense to an excited audience; it was 
another to defend it in the House. Concerning Feather- 
stone he intended to institute an inquiry which would, he 
trusted, elicit the truth of the affair. Sir E. Ashmead- 
Bartlett condemned the Government’s foreign policy, and 
the Parliamentary Secretary of the Foreign Office made 
a perfunctory reply. On the Indian Budget Mr. A. C, 
Morton moved that native as well as British officials 
should have the right of appeal to the Imperial Govern- 
ment: the motion was negatived without a division. It 
was urged by Mr. Naoroji that an inquiry should be held 
as to the enormous increase in Indian expenditure. Sir 
George Chesney—who completely disposed of Mr. Naoroji’s 
pretensions to the membership of India—plainly showed 
that there was no necessity for anything of the sort. After 
which the debate was adjourned. 





On Thursday Mr. Herbert Gladstone stated, in reply to 
Mr. Butcher, that the Home Secretary would take no 
notice of recent incendiary speeches in Trafalgar Square, 
as he had no desire to attribute undue importance to the 
sort of persons who uttered them. It was admitted by the 
Irish Secretary that a man had been fined by the Lurgan 
magistrates for cheering Lord Salisbury and that he had 
appealed to the Quarter Sessions against the sentence. 
The Parliamentary Secretary of the Colonial Office 
asserted that the Government policy concerning Mashona- 
land had been neither uncertain nor variable—despite 
his own statements on the subject. Disturbance 
in Mashonaland would involve the peace of Bechunaland 
and have far-reaching results throughout South Africa, 
hence the Chartered Company had been required to obtain 
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assent to any aggressive movement: that assent had not 
been asked and consequently had not been refused. The 
Company was stronger alike for defence and offence than 
it had been six weeks ago, and an attack by the Matabele 
would justify whatever operations it might deem neces- 
sary. It was understood that Mr. Rhodes was in accord 
with Sir Henry Loch in regard to the position the 
Government had assumed. 


Sir GeorGe Cuesney, resuming the debate on the 
Indian Budget, declared that, notwithstanding all the 
gabble about poverty, material prosperity was increasing 
in ali classes of the population. It was impossible to 
reduce the Indian Army which was barely adequate for 
its present duties. Of course, Sir William Wedderburn 
supported the demand for an inquiry, and reiterated the 
complaints about the deplorable condition of the natives, 
Sir Charles Dilke would have voted against the demand for 
inquiry because he considered it undesirable to weaken 
the Government of India, especially in view of the iin- 
provement recently effected. On behalf of the Govern. 
ment the Under-Secretary expressed regret at Sir Henry 
Norman's withdrawal of his acceptance of the Govenor- 
Generalship: the step was dee solely to private and 
personal reasons. ‘The Secretary of State would instruct 
the Governor-General to take action with the view of 
shortening the hours of labour of coolies and others 
engaged in contract work. Onan appeal by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, seconded by Mr. Geschen, the discussion 
was dropped, and the Under-Secretary presented his 
annual statement. It seemed to Mr. Goschen that even 
the most sanguine defender of the Government could not 
regard its action concerning silver as more than a tem- 
porary solution of a great difficulty. In the end the 
Budget resolution was adopted. 


Tue Marquess of Londonderry, in opening a Conser- 
vative Club at Southwick, disposed of the recently-issued 
manifesto of the National Liberal Federation on the Lords’ 
rejection of the Separation Bill. It was absurd to contend 
that Home Rule has been considered by the constituencies: 
still more absurd to contend that it had received seven 
years’ discussion more full, more thorough, and more sus- 
tained than that given to any other political proposal. 
For the British electors were ignorant of all details until 
the Prime Minister delivered his explanatory speech, as 
Mr. Asquith’s appeals for more light and greater con- 
fidence in the party in ’90 amply proved. The Nationalists 
accepted the Bill but as a stepping-stone to that com- 
plete independence which would never be tolerated by 
loyal subjects. On the retention of the Irishry, the 
measure was diametrically opposed to Mr. Gladstone's 
promises in 86. The Government was mainly returned 
on side issues but so far as Home Rule influenced the 
result the desire was to keep them out. Lord Cross, 
addressing the Carlisle Diocesan Conference, remarked 
that the County Councils Bill must be supplemented by 
measures creating District and Parish Councils, and 
urged that the Church should endeavour to modify the 
Government proposals in this direction to suit its purpose. 
Did the Diocesan Councils support the Bill, insisting at 
the same time that Church property must be protected 
from interference, they would receive powerful backing in 
both Houses. The Council adopted a resolution pointing 
out that the Bill required some amendment to make it 
clear that Church charities, endowments and_ buildings 
were excluded from its operations, 





‘Tur Campaign against the Lords’ has been opened with 
a special meeting of the Home Counties Division of the 
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National Liberal Federation. where a set of nobodies con- 
demned the act of the Upper House in rejecting the Separa- 
tion Bill as ‘ unpatriotic and prejudiced’ and demanded the 
abolition of the hereditary principle in the Second Chamber : 
once the Government has attended to ‘long delayed 


British legislation.’ Limerick has held a demonstration, 
ten thousand strong, in favour of the Dynamiters’ 
release: here Mr. William Redmond hailed the convicts as 
‘the originators of the movement for Irish liberty’, and 
Mr. J. E. Egan intimated his intention of carrying the 
war into the constituencies of both Home and Irish 
Secretaries. It is stated in all the Welsh journals, on 
‘the highest authority ’, that the Government intends to 
introduce a ‘ thorough’ Disestablishment Bill next session. 
The President of the Local 
informed a deputation from the Working Unemployed 
that Parliament is not like to pass a vote for relief works : 
he has consequently been denounced on Tower Hill. 
Sir John Leng has withdrawn from the Scottish Home 
Rule Association on the ground that its recent action has 
tended to bring the movement into ridicule and contempt. 
The Unionists have selected the following candidates 
against the General Election: Colonel White Thomson 
for the Tavistock Division of Devonshire; Mr. J. W. 
Wilson for the Northern Division of Worcestershire and 
Mr. Ernest Flower for the Western Division of Bradford. 


Government Board has 





Sir Henry Norman has withdrawn his acceptance of 
the Viceroyalty of India, because he feels his strength 
unegual to the position, and the decision, albeit belated, 


must command approval and respect. Should Mr, 
Gladstone’s choice now fall upon Lord Roberts— 
but éhat, we fear, is impossible. Meanwhile the 
race-hatreds of India have found expression in a 


most dignified letter to 7’e Times from a Mohammedan 
gentleman, Ismail Khan, who declares against the Bengali 
ascendency that the so-called National Congress would 
achieve, whether it take the form of the suffrage or of 
Civil Service appointments. 
novel, the Indian Government will do well to study this 
most adequate exposition of the wishes of a minority 


If his views are scarcely 


which once ruled the Peninsula. A still more unexpected 
correspondent has ventured into print in the person of an 
Egyptian fellah, one Soleiman Hezah. 
ascertained the letter to be genuine, waxes 


The Times, having 
eloquent 
over its significance. In truth, one wonders that this 
peasant should ever have heard of the journal :. still 
more that he should dare to formulate grievances against 
Turkish Pashas and the Ulemas. Otherwise his epistle 
is of the sort that some Radical shoemaker would write to 
The Star, and some day this species of fellah may become 
a serious nuisance, more especially if he be discovered by 
Padgett M.P. 





Tue British Mission to the Ameer has entered Afghan 
territory, and has been received with great circumstance 
by Gholam Haidar, the Commander-in-Chief. Sir Mortimer 
Durand will trust entirely to the escort supplied by Abdur 
Rahman, the Indian Army being represented merely by 
six orderlies of the 9th Bengal Lancers. Accordingly, 
the line of march is to be guarded by Shinwari and 
Mahwand levies during the eleven stages from Soudi 
Kotal to Kabul. The embassy is due at the capital on 
the 30th, but as the journalist is debarred, intelli- 
gence cannot be expected for many weeks to come. 
Whatever the upshot, the undertaking has been well 
advised both in its composition and objects. The advent 
of so small a band cannot arouse the Ameer’s suspicions : 
on the contrary, it will appeal to his sense of chivalry. 
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Again, the settlement of outstanding difficulties has 
become no less imperative because it has been delayed by 
the tortuousness of Oriental diplomacy. Neither in the 
Kenom Valley nor on the side of Beluchistan can we 
countenance his aggressions, and a frank explanation will 
doubtless impress that fact on an ally who, however cross- 
grained he be, depends upon British support for his main- 
tenance in power. 


In Brazil the fort garrisons of Rio Janeiro Bay, with the 
exception of Santa Cruz, have joined theinsurgents. Admiral 
di Mello, with nine vessels, bombards the capital and the 
town of Nictheroy at intervals. The Rio Grande revolu- 
tionaries make common cause with him, and there are 
likewise outbreaks in the North. Everything seems to 
betoken the early downfall of President Peixoto, if not 
the collapse of the Republic itself. In the meantime Rio 
is being wrecked ; and havoc is playing with the interests 
of British residents and shipping in the very presence of 
our warships. Of course many of the statements to hand 
may prove exaggerations or downright lies; but the mere 
fact that such news is arriving at all shows that the Pre- 
sident controls not all the telegraph wires. As himself 
betrayed the Emperor, his master, none would regret his 
downfall, though the triumph of that ambitious schemer, 
the Admiral, would scarce constitute a blessing to the 
country. Republican Brazil must surely regret that royal 
astronomer, Dom Pedro, who, if he governed slackly, at all 
events preserved the land from meaningless slaughter. In 
the Argentine revolution advances more slowly : for the 
reason doubtless that it has attacked the extremities rather 
than the heart. Still it moves; and in Corrientes, 
Cordova, and other provinces the Radicals are becoming 
masters of the situation, and preparing to push their 
advantage at all hazards. 





Tue coal strike is gradually breaking down, and the 
end is probably near. Of course, the miners at their 
‘show’ demonstrations proclaim themselves ‘ starving yet 
stubborn,’ and pass resolutions against the acceptance of 
either reduction or arbitration. But they are eager to 
return to work on the old terms pending a settlement of 
the dispute, and several local agents have counselled 
defiance of the Federation in this particular, whereupon 
Mr. Pickard and the other ‘ leaders’, who followthe behests 
of their constituents, have advised the withdrawal of the 
official prohibition. In the Forest of Dean five thousand 
men have gone into the pits, and in Derbyshire a large 
number have adooted a like course, despite the con- 
demnation of the District Council. Distress becomes 
more acute throughout the Midlands day by day, and 
consequently a greater disposition is shown to come to 
terms. The wire-pullers have succeeded in fomenting 
another factitious agitation in Darham and Northumber- 
land, but it has no serious import. Delegates in the 
West of Scotland have passed a resolution in favour of a 
four days’ week, which will remain a dead letter. OF 
course Trades Unions, Anarchists, and the like, are pre- 
It is estimated 
that the Railway Companies in the Midlands alone have 
lost a million and a half through the strike, and to this 
must be added the enormous waste in industries brought 
to a standstill for lack of coals. The French and Belgian 
strike, which is like to prove a serious matter, seems to 
have some political significance not yet clear to the 
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THE NEW TYRANT 


T is the fallacy of the Democrat that Tyranny is the 
antithesis of Democracy. ‘Tyranny is, in reality, 
the consummation thereof. The people may be the 
sovereign power, but it is inherently incapable of 
performing the duties of Government. Without 
a powerful leader Democracy connotes but Anarchy 
The fortune of modern France has shown how vain it 
is to develop the thing to its extreme, if there be 
no strong man to take the reins. For the Mob itself 
is voiceless just because it has so many voices: it 
can never find expression until he comes who can dis- 
cover and formulate its inarticulate desires. When he 
comes, too, he must be one able to impose his will and 
compel its fulfilment. ‘Thus, Democracy (uniess the 
machinery of Government be so perfect that it scarce 
needs human guidance) leads inevitably to Absolutism. 
It tends to personify itself in an individual : it becomes, 
as Napoleon asserted, ‘the Government of one by the 
will of all!’ The principle is constant and the political 
situation to-day affords one illustration more. Our 
Constitution is well blended of aristocratic and 
democratic elements, and the union has saved us 
from the worst effects of Democracy. But Mr. Glad- 
stone, aspiring to a demagogic tyranny, has made 
himself master of the Popular Chamber—a Chamber 
unredeemed by the presence of a single aristocratic 
instinct. He has set up so absolute a sway there that 
his followers are content to accept any policy the 
caprice of the moment may suggest. ‘They are as the 
Sailors of Odysseus: for they have stopped their ears 
with wax. But their chief, unfortunately, instead of 
lashing himself to the mast, has taken the helm, and is 
heading straight for the Sirens’ Isle. In plain language, 
being deaf to argument and dead to principle, marching 
back and forth the lobbies with the mechanical devotion 
of a troupe of marionettes, the Gladstonites have done 
their best to establish a Tyranny. Let us see how far 
the Premier is fitted to play the leading part. 
Well-nigh every example of a successful or permanent 
Democracy has involved the domination of a single 
statesman. Pericles gave Athens an immortality of 
glory by imbuing her citizens with his own mind and 
spirit. Julius and Augustus controlled the mob which 
ruled the world: they organised the mightiest political 
force that Europe has ever known. Oliver Cromwell 
and Napoleon, to take more modern instances, based 
their tyrannies on demagogy, and dominated the peoples 
they feigned to serve. Such rulers as these—rulers 
with definite ends—are commonly intolerant of opposi- 
tion and independence : they go straight to their goal ; 
and in such crises as they have to face they override 
the laws and make the gown yield to the sword. Would 
Mr. Gladstone do that if-he could? And if he would, 
what other points has he in common with these mighty 
demagogues? For one thing, his ascendency is largely 
personal, and is so strong withal, that he is able to take 
his lieges with him at every turn of the weathercock. For 
another, his political method is perfectly illustrated in the 
combination of force and fraud by whose means he haled 
his Irish measure through the Commons. For the rest, 
one has but to contrast him with Ceesar and those others, 
to perceive that, with a superficial resemblance in 
circumstance, there is no real likeness of character. 
For Julius and Pericles, Cromwell and Napoleon were 
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demagogues in the true sense : they were leaders of men 
who imposed their wills upon their followings and 
gave them laws ; they were possessed of new and notable 
ideas, and they enriched and re-inspired their several 
worlds with them; they were men of action not less 
able to accomplish than to design. ‘To these great 
captains of politics—steadfast in aim, fertile of in- 
vention, resolute in purpose—Mr. Gladstone has little 
real likeness. 

He is no true demagogue, for he is no leader but 
a follower: and to study his career is to find no 
constancy of purpose in him. It is probable that 
his deepest and most permanent convictions have 
been the prejudices of class and creed with which 
he started. Yet the current has been too strong for 
him, and he has been compelled again and again to 
act against the sentiments he has most fervently 
cherished. ‘here is scarce a principle that he has 
maintained without change: he has upheld no cause 
which he has not afterwards abandoned. Seek his 
contribution to the general stock of political ideas, and 
you shall find that he has invented nothing: that in 
every movement, in which he has taken part, from Free 
Trade to Home Rule, from Cobden to Mr. John 
Morley, his originality has been ever a_ result of 
appropriation, He is not a man of action precisely 
because he is a perfectly developed orator. Both in 
his strength and in his weakness he discovers all the 
qualities of the rhetorical temperament. His eloquence, 
the direct expression of this temperament, is potent 
upon others; but he has found no easier convert than 
himself. With an inexhaustible flow of language, a 
perverse dialectic,a very geniune gift of minor casuistry, 
he convinces Mr. Gladstone before he takes to convincing 
anybody else ; and in the stress of events he is prepared 
to throw over all his convictions pretty much as he 
took them on, and demonstrate to his own satisfaction 
not only that he is right, but that he is consistent also. 
In this influence of his oratory upon himself is the 
true key to his history. Turn to Roman instances, 
and you behold his parallel not in Caesar, the man of 
deeds, but in Cicero, the man of words. Both characters 
display the same manifold interest in every department 
of human life and thought: Cicero devotes himself to 
didactic poetry and moral philosophy, and Mr. 
Gladstone passes for a scholar and atheologian. Both 
orators are histrions, and their command of persuasive 
human speech must compensate, as far as may be, for 
their lack of fixed aims or inviolable principles and both 
change sides a hundred times, nor once suspect their 
own sincerity. 

The fault of the oratorical temperament is, in fact, that 
it substitutes words for ideas: the orator’s chief end 
is to persuade his hearers, so that he is irresistibly led 
to echo their sentiments and not to inform them with 
his own. Putting oratory aside, Mr. Gladstone remains 
a mere politician. Pericles and the rest would have 
despised his wretched and vain career; and now that 
it is drawing to its close he explains more vehemently 
than ever bow unworthy to rank with them he is. He 
is moved by every breeze of feeling; as the area of 
suffrage has been extended, he has appealed to con- 
stituencies base and baser yet ; in the sequel he asserts 
his contempt for Parliamentary institutions by gagging 
the House of Commas and threatening the House of 
Lords. Believing himself supreme and omnipotent, 
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he is only waiting for the cat tojump. Representative 
Government is very easily converted to the uses of the 
wire-puller; and so far from inspiring with Pericles 
or commanding with Napoleon Mr. Gladstone is content 
to register (like a phonograph) the dictates of the 
National Liberal Tederation: of whose intellectual 
calibre we have had so excellent a proof. 


FOR ORDER AND LAW 


NHE Times did not exaggerate in judging that the 
conversation in the House of Commons last 
Tuesday evening was ‘ chiefly remarkable ’ for the inter- 
vention of Messrs. Maguire and Dillon. ‘The ‘ leading 
journal’ commented effectively and {well on the incon- 
sistent figure cut by these two honourable members, 
Parnellite and Anti-Parnellite respectively, but both 
Nationalists. The question at issue was whether an 
officer in the South Africa Company’s service had or 
had not shot too readily and too long into the kraal of 
a recalcitrant chief; and it was amusing indeed to hear 
Mr. Rochfort Maguire valiantly defend that officer 
on the ground that he had to deal with resis- 
tance to the law: a line of conduct which is 
always wrong. Mr. Maguire opined that it was no 
defence to such resistance to plead that the law was 
unreasonable. He gravely pointed out that, if life had 
been lost, it must not be forgotten that the officer was 
dealing with armed opposition, and that in such circum- 
stances the measures to take must needs be stringent. 
Nor did the humour of the situation appreciably decline 
when Mr. Dillon rebuked Mr. Maguire—not for speak- 
ing as a man might speak in defence of a vigorous use 
of the Irish Constabulary, but—for venturing to excuse 
the Company’s officer in disregard of the fact that he 
had been rebuked by Sir Henry Loch, a high official. 
It was truly sweet to learn what changes can be wrought 
on your Nationalist when he speaks for his own 
Company, or is interested in the work of pleasing Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

It is good to catch the Nationalist in the act of 
changing his tone with his interests; but we think 
there is more than this in that passage of conversation 
in the House. ‘here is instruction to be derived from 
the fact of hearing what he has to say when it suits 
him to support authority or to employ strong measures 
himself. Nor have we noted all when we have further 
remarked that Mr. Maguire has committed himself to 
the approval of evictions and Mr. Dillon has shut his 
own mouth from the condemnation of Chief Secretaries. 
Both have given excellent information concerning the 
course they might be expected to pursue if ever the one 
were charged with the enforcement of laws which some 
might call unreasonable—in Ulster, say; if ever the 
other had to answer criticisms on the decisions of 
Home Rule Ministers. Can you not hear Mr. Maguire 
on the wickedness of resistance in Londonderry? A 
law, he philosophically remarked the other night, 
might appear unreasonable in a civilised country, and 
yet be perfectly fitted for Mashonaland. Change 
the names, and you see how the rule would apply in 
Ulster! Mr. Maguire and his friends, let us suppose 
(and it needs no painful stretching of the imagination), 
have made a very reasonable law for Ulster ; and from 
that moment all resistance to that law becomes 
iniquitous. No alleged unreason can excuse opposition, 
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and any resort to arms against the officers engaged in 
enforcement must be answered in the speech of the 
Maxim gun. Nor is there any ground for minutely 
inquiring whether the force employed in this most 
honourable and salient work was or was not in excess of 
the necessary. Whatever fault there be lies with the 


other side. ‘That is the view which we must expect of 
the Mr. Maguires of Home Rule. They will have no 
scruple in treating force as a remedy when it is they 
who use it for their own ends. Then Mr. Dillon 
comes in; for the acts of Irish Ministers are questioned, 
and in reply he wonders how any one can venture to 
criticise the proceedings of high officials whose bare 
word should suffice ! 

Some Englishmen will be puzzled by this change in 
the Irish point of view. ‘There are others—and we 
look to hear of them ere long—who will see in it one 
more proof that ‘responsibility has real educational 
value.” ‘These last egregious persons will seriously 
maintain to you that, because Parnellite members can 
be as peremptory as so many Haynaus in enforcing 
laws themselves administer, it is utterly unsafe to 
entrust the patriots engaged in a criminal conspiracy 
with the government of Ireland. Jor ourselves, 
who never doubted their readiness to enforce the laws 
they make with machine-guns or even with explosive 
bullets, we remain unpersuaded. The other class of 
muddle-headed people—all who think that those who 
have long been engaged in preaching resistance to law 
must always be in favour of ‘ freedom’ when they have 
attained to power—is more gullible but is equally foolish. 
The truth is that no sort of man is so peremptory 
in the exercise of authority as your loud-mouthed 
opponent of the law when once he has the authority 
to use the law. The wisdom of nations has agreed 
that no man rides so fiercely as the beggar who has got 
upon the back of another man’s horse. ‘Those who can 
apply that ancient saw to its appropriate modern in- 
stances—who know from American experience that the 
Irishman in office is as overbearing as he is corrupt— 
have never doubted that under Home Rule power 
would be used without mercy, as without stint, by the 
new breed of beggars on horseback. Every show of 
reluctance to obey, though it stopped full short of 
opposition, would be made a case of ‘ N’gomo’s Kraal. 
Mr. Rochfort Maguire and Mr. John Dillon ought 
really to be rather thanked than not for bringing out 
that truth. ‘There is no man in this world who so longs 
for the possession of the potence of power as the Irish- 
man. Sentimental Mr. Buxtons may think of power as 
a trust to be exercised, and may persuade themselves 
that their Irish friends hold the same soft creed with 
themselves. ‘To these latter power is a possession to be 
enjoyed: particularly for the purpose of filling their 
pockets and paying off their grudges. And it is just 
because we know so exactly what they would do with 
opportunities, that we do not intend to give them one 
to ‘enforce the law’ against the ‘ English garrison’ or 
to swagger it in a ‘foreign’ Parliament at West- 
minster. 


READERS OR LOAFERS ? 


HE British Museum Blue-book just issued contains, 

as blue-books do, some serviceable and many use- 

less facts. Into the Reading Room the daily influx was 
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some 650 stroag; and in the year 1,360,596 volumes 
were taken niet from the General Library. Now, it is 
patent to all who know the place that accommodation 
waxes ever less and less. From the early forenoon till 
well on in the evening you shall scarce find a decent 
seat. Statistics will prove anything; and from these it 
might be argued that knowledge i is increasing and the 
ihirst thereof. But in truth, the scholar and the man of 
letters know better. These leave the place in horror: 
they will do anything to get what they want elsewhere. 
Only in the last necessity will they descend among the 
shafts and galleries of this incomparable mine. ‘The 
true student is ever at a loss. He cannot get a seat, 
and he cannot get silence: he lacks that reasonable 
comfort in whose absence study is impossible. Nor ts 
his visit without its consequences. Of all headaches the 
Museum paral is the worst; and experts counsel for 
himself a bath; for his clothes a careful fumigation. 

Do they counsel wisely? At any rate the quality of 
the mob of ¢ readers "swelling year by year, too !—is 
such as strikes the observer with dismay. ‘The greater 
number should sternly be put from that all-too- 
easy door; for are they not of the ‘blind mouths’ 
that ‘shove away the worthy bidden guest’? An 
exhaustive classification is neither necessary nor 
desirable. Here, though, is a student in the technical 
sense of the word—the young man preparing for 
competitive or qualifying examinations. He is some- 
times too poor, he is often too sordid to buy the 
necessary text-books: here he may get them for nothing. 
Here Briefless and Sawbones may batten their brains 
at will upon Williams's Jteal Property and Quain’s 
Anatomy. Or aa aspirant to the diverse and variegated 
culture of the ‘ London Matric.’ will pounce on some 
handy dictionary, some neat edition of the required 
shred of antique literature; and though he learn 
nothing at least he marches to and fro, he contributes 
to acertain ‘hideous hum —unfailing, still-vexing— 
he fills the seat of a better than himself. Again, there is 
the arrant trifler: he uses the hall asa conversation and 
reading-room ; he is studious of such novels as he may 
command, or of those books, not so much gross as 
nasty, here to be had for the asking though not to be 
got elsewhere ; yet he reads little after all. He also 
is possessed with a demon of unrest: he moves hither 
and thither, and in and owt all the d ay long; serious 
work is impossible in his neighbourhood. And the 
pity is that much of such work as here gets done is 
worse than useless. ‘There are publishers who set 
themselves to debauch the public appetite for ‘infor- 
mation’ with compilations done the lowest rates 
and in the vilest style. But for the Reading Room 
they were not done at all. But thither the diligent 
hack betakes himself, and from patent sources he hashes 
up a filthy dish which is foisted on an unthinking ( a 
one trusts, an untasting) public as the last result of 
investigation for the general reader. Yet these poor 
hacks are relatively a lettered aristocracy—so deep is 
the degradation of the shrine. Of all your London 
failures the literary man’s is the most hopeless in its 
completeness. Perhaps he once had work, aud bas it 
no longer ; more probably he hadnt. Now he is 
vicious and poor, he is drunken and unwashed ; he has 

nowhere to spend the day ; soin the Reading Room he 
sits from morn till night. Here ke performs his 
ablutiens—such as they are: here he dozes for hours 
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on end; he would eat here if he dared ; he enjoys here 
the warmth of an over-heated, over-tried, ill-ventilated 
atmosphere, to whose effect upon the unaccustomed 
nose himself is a most liberal contributor. Here he has 
the society of his fellows ; and terrible, indeed, must be 
his lot if he be denied the satisfaction of considering 
misery vy, or deriding dec ay, more abject than his own. 
The democratic fallacy is by way of triumphing just 
now. Butit has yet to be shown that the Reading 
Room is so purely a democratic institution that, with 
ail its wonderful equipment and for all its cost to the 
nation, it must needs remain a house of call—a 
for types of this sort. Even 
under a Democracy, research should have its privileges ; 
end in the Reading Room such censorship as is 
practised is all-too frivolous in quality. The signature 
of a householder—(a class not rare in London)—makes 
vou free of the place : for, once given, the ticket is never 
withdrawn, save for the grossest violation of most 
liberal rules. ‘The true use of the Reading Room is for 
the consultation of bocks hard, or impossible, to see 
elsewhere; but in practice this simple prescription is 
utterly forgotten. Munificence, public or private, has 
provide d even Camberwell and Peckham Rye with 
popular libraries. or the dosser, the County Council 
has furnished a choice and elegant retreat. If nine- 
tenths of the ‘ readers’ were drafted to one or other of 
these chapels of ease, the residuum might work in peace. 
Clearly the thing to do is to raise the standard of 
election, to make the internal regulations more stringent, 
to revise the lists of the elect continually. Statistics 
would sufier ; for the number of readers would decline, 
a whole wilderness of the authorities would go uncon- 
sulted. But the quantity and quality of the work done 
in the Reading Room would exhibit a vast and a much 
needed improvement, and the nation might, if it chose, 
reflect with glee, that one of its choicest properties was 
no longer a sort of high-class dossing ken for mildewed 
wits and literary tramps, and intellectual mumpers of 
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ali sorts and all degrees. 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION 
WPR. SHAW LEFEVRE is not usually held a 


AYR frivolous statesman, and we can scarce con- 
ceive of him as countenancing those friends of his who 
hold that in a six weeks’ inquiry the Commission 
he provides will have probed the agricultural difficulty. 
No doubt a great deal of the ground has been already 
covered; and by taking up the Duke of Richmond’s 
mpi and utilising the information since collected 
by Assistant Labour Commissioners, he may save much 
time. Tle knows little of the question who knows not 
that the depression is due to causes long since notorious : 
that the wheat-grower has been ruined by competition 
with the United States, Canada, India, and Russia ; 
that tf frozen meat pours in from Argentine meadows 
and ‘Vexan plains and the magnificent grazing lands 
of New Zealand, stock-breeding in Britain cannot but 
be a failure. So far as these matters are concerned, 
all the Commission can do is to make our information 
fuller and more exact; a thing the more to be desired 
because ignorance as to the fall of rents is cultivated by 
a certain class of politicians, who never cease from urging 
reforms on the ground that the landlord and the farmer 
take far more out of the land than labour does. 
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A side question of the very highest importance may be 
commended to the attention of Mr. Shaw Lefevre and his 


fellow-Commissioners. A great deal of land is being 
held in cultivation at the owners’ loss ; and in many cases 
capital for the purpose is being withdrawn from trade. At 
present we are informed of a few instances alone,and those 
made public by accident ; the Commission should see to 
the collection of data for calculating the sum of the whole 
annual loss. Also gerinane to the issue is the matter of 
the Game Laws. Your Radical, whose stock-in-trade is 
largely ignorance, is ever clamouring for their abolition, 
as (among other iniquities) a tax on land. But things 
have come to a pass whereat exactly the opposite is seen 
to be the fact. ‘Thousands of English acres are held by 
sportsmen, whom the scarcity of tenants compels to cul- 
tivate (through bailiffs) at a yearly loss. But for the 
shooting they could not go on, and the fields would lapse 
into heath. It is an incident in the depression which 
should be thoroughly investigated, and then set as an 
object lesson to would-be reformers. Since the Duke 
of Richmond’s Commission there has been a distinct 
advance in these sporting rents; which in some places 
are the only income. Sport, in fact, is quite other than 
it was inso far as the Land Question is concerned ; and 
the common cry against it, though it is stili loud in the 
mouths of certain extreme and fanatical partisans, is 
dwindling in strength and volume year by year. If we 
must go clothed in foreign wool and fed with foreign 
corn and foreign flesh, the Commission would remove a 
considerable (and a pernicious) misapprehension, by 
frankly declaring that game alone can be cultivated at 
a profit on the poorer sorts of English land. 

With such a mighty population as we have the culti- 
vation of the best soils is like to go on flourishing in 
despite of competition: if only it be carried on within 
easy access to market. ‘That is the one hopeful 
feature in a very grisly situation. But here, again, the 
subject is large enough for a Commission to itself. 
The heavy cost of transport handicaps the farmer to 
such an extent that some of the finest holdings in 
Kogland are leased at a loss by reason of the railway 
rates. Yet the accounts of the railways run through 
purely agricultural districts show that the best of them 
are not commercially successful. It has often been 
asked if the situation would not be improved by the 
construction of just such inexpensive lines as have 
been tried in Ireland, while some have gone so far 
as to suggest that the highways should be lightly 
trammed. Anyhow, the Commission is almost bound 
to take evidence on the subject, and bound to deliver 
an opinion. The other disabilities of agriculture have 
well-nigh exhausted debate; yet is information not by 
any means complete. ‘The industry is taxed out of all 
proportion to its capacities, out of all proportion as 
compared to others. ‘The Commission should let us 
know precisely what land pays for education, for relief, 
for all such purposes, in comparison to shipbuilding 
(say) or cotton-spinning. Considering that the land- 
tax is worth not much less than two millions sterling per 
annum, and that the land has also to support the 
Church, it is reasonable to demand a re-adjustment of 
the incidence of local taxation. ‘That much, indeed, is 


admitted in the granting of subventions ; but the Com- 
mission should recommend a permanent and thorough- 
going settlement of the whole vexed and vexing 
question. 
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Having experience of the Deer Forests and Welsh 
Land Commissions, we assume that Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
will encourage the typical land reformer to air his 
grivance, and advertise his theories; but we trust 
that a certain effort will be made to discountenance 
those exhibitions of lying gossip and petty malignity 
for which these public inquiries are fast becoming an 
established pretext. No practical farmer, no states- 
man of weight, has ever pretended that the fall in stock 
and the low price of wheat are due to defects in the 
law of landlord and tenant. Yet there is a sort of 
zealot, real or feigned, whose purpose is best served 
by setting all the several sections of the agricultural 
community by the ears; whose definite policy is to 
transfer the Irish Land controversy to Wales and 
England. ‘These men the Commission, though it may 
shut its ears to none, must steadily discourage. Or its 
effect will be to heighten and exasperate political feeling 
on the one hand, and to make useful work impossible 
on the other. 


PADGETT IN OFFICE 
N R. HERBERT PAUL, M.P., is fast taking rank 
as 


a superior Padgett, though himself 
disdains the imputation. At a moment when the 
lives of 1500 British colonists stand in imminent 
peril he must needs rake up an accusation eighteen 
months stale against the officer charged with their 
defence. Moreover, he so presented his case that 
Captain Lendy’s expedition against N’gomo was 
transformed from a. drastic reprisal into an unprovoked 
and very brutal outrage. Not a’ word did he say 
concerning the unavenged death of the Company’s 
driver; not a word of the general contumacy and 
lawlessness of which the chief was guilty; not a word 
about the defence of the kraal, and the resistance 
offered from it. Possibly the evidence produced by 
Mr. Maguire may not have been accessible to him. 
Still, by his speech in the House on Tuesday, he seemed 
to take it for granted that a British officer must ever 
behave as a common cut-throat. And,if this Radical 
humanitarian did but air a morbid curiosity, that 
other, Mr. Sydney Buxton, undertook a set of allega- 
tions which can only be described as wickedly distorted. 
The Under-Secretary forgot his responsibilities: he 
remembered only that the member for Poplar would 
tickle his constituents by bemoaning some deceased 
Mashonas. Hence he did not scruple to accuse 
Captain Lendy of ‘murder’; and, though that scan- 
dalous expression was withdrawn, ‘a culpable disregard 
of human life’ was substituted therefor, which means 
precisely the same thing. Unfortunately the Opposi- 
tion, out of consideration for Lord Knutsford’s feelings, 
offered but a faint defence of the Commander of Police, 
and he may be considered under censure (quantum 
valeat) of the Commons. Yet if Lendy be blame- 
worthy, what can be said for the bombardment of 
Witu or any other punitive excursion? Barbaric 
marauders cannot be suppressed with squirts ; and the 
neglect to read the native Riot Act, upon which Mr. 
Buxton dilated, impresses none save the academic 
critic. N’gomo knew perfectly well the reason of 
Lendy’s advance, and by prompt submission he could 
have brought about an equally prompt retreat. Instead, 
he opened fire; and, under the circumstances, the 
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wonder is, not that twenty-three niggers were slain, 
but that the whites went on, as they did, to withhold 
their hands. 

This impertinent and silly reprimand of an officer in 
difficult circumstances is calculated to paralyse the 
Mashonaland Executive in the hour of its greatest need. 
It appears the more inept because, as Lord Gifford 
explains in Wednesday's J'imes, N’gomo’s district lies 
within the Company’s frontier, and has not in the least 
concerned our quarrel with Lobengula. Besides, the 
Matabele king will pay singularly little attention to 
compacts in his present mood. ‘I am not aware, runs 
his autocratic message, ‘that a boundary exists be- 
tween Dr. Jameson and myself. Who gave him that 
line?’ In other words, he is bent upon breaking 
treaties: he will raid the Mashonas, if needs be, 
to the gates of Fort Victoria, and their protection 
will be construed into overt defiance. Accord- 
ingly, matters have come to such a pass that either 
the Company’s authority in Mashonaland must become 
a nullity, when the settlement would disappear, or the 
Matabele ruler must be brought to reason. <A fortnight 
ago Mr. Buxton suggested that the House ought not 
to attach too much credence to sensational reports. On 
‘Tuesday he opined that the situation is getting graver 
day by day. 

Lord Gifford may have indulged in a flourish of rhe- 
toric in describing the attitude assumed by the Govern- 
ment as unparalleled in the history of Britain—since 
his generalisation excludes Majuba and Khartoum. 
With these two exceptions, however, it is scarce pos- 
sible to recall an instance in which the cowardice of 
Ministers has more exactly produced the precise 
embroilments which it sought to obviate. Clearly here 
was a juncture at which a stout ultimatum—followed, if 
necessary, by a demonstration in force—might have 
given our savage adversary pause. Yet not only is Dr. 
Jameson, in effect, forbidden to lift a finger except in self- 
defence, but he may not even negotiate with dignity. 
At one time he is allowed by the High Commissioner 
to forward a demand for compensation; Lobengula 
returns an insolent reply ; the Imperial Secretary, on 
instructions from the Colonial Office, requires that the 
summons be withdrawn; naturally, the king concludes 
that he has to deal with poltroons, and his indwnas are 
advancing on Fort Salisbury. Sir Henry Loch’s excuse 
for his own unwilling somersault is that we must gain 
time ; but he is obviously nonplussed by Lord Ripon’s 
ambiguities. Had that eminent exponent of shilly- 
shally tried, he could not have concocted more bewilder- 
ing despatches than those (1) evjoining the strictly defen- 
sive and (2) hinting that Sir Henry may countenance 
an aggressive movement, but would the interruption of 
telegraphic communications constitute a justifiable 
casus belli? Hence there is indecision at Cape Town, 
and the malady may spread to Vort Victoria, though 
the Matabeles will always have to retreat before the 
Maxims. Happily Mr. Rhodes is shortly due at head- 
quarters, and with his advent the miserable policy of 
skulking behind defences while the Mashonas are put 
to the assegai, will cease. Undertaken straightway, the 
work of settling accounts with Lo Ben were simple 
enough. But, as matters are going, Lendy (that ‘ mur- 
derer’) will shortly be held a white-robed saint in 
comparison to Mr. Sydney Buxton notwithstanding his 
protestations of Thursday night. 
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WELSH LAND 


ORD CARRINGTON’S tour through the wilds of 
North Wales, in search of the Oppressed Welsh 
‘Tenant, might as well have been made to El Dorado or 
Nova Zembla, in so far as its avowed and proper 
purpose is concerned. But it may prove of lasting 
value as an exposure of Radical methods. For years 
the vernacular press and the Radical agitator have 
bewailed the misery of the peasant, exposed (as he is) 
to confiscation and to persecution at the hands of the 
bigoted, rack-renting foreigner. It was from Monmouth 
and West Denbighshire (where oppression was held 
most grievous), that the cry first popularised by Mr. 
Ellis and Mr. ‘Thomas Gee arose ; and in the beginning 
it sounded ridiculously enough. But when Mr. Glad- 
stone got his last majority, he gave a solemn sanction to 
the truth of it on the rocks of Snowdon; and the tour of 
the Welsh Land Commission is the proof and sign of 
his conversion. Now the Commission has done a fair 
amount of work in Merioneth, and has made pretty 
extensive inquiries in the neighbourhood of Bala, home 
of Mr. Thomas Ellis; and the record has been to show up 
the agitator’s case for the purest moonshine. At the latter 
place, for instance, there was quite a good display of 
minor lights. They told their ancient tale of wrong—told 
itat length; and they succeeded but in making it clear 
that the acts of tyranny alleged of them lie in a dim and 
distant past, and were done by men no longer in rerum 
naturd ; whether to explain their conduct or to continue 
their oppressions. Further, the evictions of which they 
so complained are said to have taken place in the 
Vifties, when Merioneth returned a Tory. Also, 
it was admitted on all hands, that though the con- 
stituency is represented (just now) by the Parnell of 
Wales, the best possible feeling prevails between land- 
lord and tenant—at least, in his district—and that 
political or religious evictions, if ever they were at all, 
have long been matter of ancient history. 

Nor was there any kind of success for the attempt to 
show that rents are generally raised on the tenant’s im- 
provements. It is probable that in wild Wales neither 
agents nor tenants keep accounts in the business-like 
fashion which is cherished in commercial centres. Yet 
in cases where the tenant talked of rental raised 
on land of his improving the agent of the estate 
was able to prove that the landlord also had spent 
money on the property, and spent it to a very pretty 
tune. The farmer who quarrelled with his landlord for 
political reasons, and then went out and bought a farm 
for himself, proceeded presently to sell that farm to the 
same landlord, ‘ forgave him’, and voluntarily stooped 
his neck a second time to his tyrant-yoke. And in one 
parish, where there were particular complaints of an 
increase in the rents, it came out in evidence that for 
the most part the land belonged to small freeholders— 
a sort of persons resident, Welsh-speaking, and 
Nonconformists to a man. 

On the sporting grievance, it is true, the Welsh 
farmer, whose hereditary love of sport an alien 
Puritanism has frowned and preached away, waxed 
eloquent after the manner of his kind. But his griev- 
ance has a strong provincial flavour. It isnot so much 
the native Nimrod who awakes his ire—(although he 
docs complain of that ignoble sportsman’s craze for 
shooting cats)—as the alien Saxon, who rents his 
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shootings, yet does not give him gifts of game. In 


Merioneth the Commissioners have discovered the 
chief of sinners in that well-known Parliamentary 
Barrister, Mr. Samuel Pope, @.C., champion of 
Welsh Radicalism and the United Kingdom Alliance 
(he subscribed a good round sum to Mr. 'T. E. Ellis’s 
election expenses). It says little for the prudence of 
our present Government that it has started a Commis- 
sion to make known to the world that the servants of a 
good and faithful Radical and Nonconformist may live 
in hourly peril from the poles of an irate and furious 
Nonconformist and Radical peasantry. But that, of 
course, is by the way. 

For the rest, the Commission has collected some most 
useful information for the student of political economy. 
The farmers themselves ascribe their sufferings to a 
combination of evils. One is foreign competition (they 
are particularly resolved to put a tax on Indian pro- 
duce) ; another, the fall in the price of wool; a third 
the exorbitancy in the matter of dues to their ministers of 
religion (religion ‘costs four times as much as it used to’); 
a fourth, the fact that wages have quadrupled in the last 
fifty years ; a fifth, the cost of transport. In short the 
Commission proves that the mountain farmer is the 
victim of an alliance between Cobdenism, Calvinistic 
Methodism, School Boards, and Intermediate Schools. 
The establishment of a Land Court would make his 
condition still more desperate than it is: in that it would 
simply clear the country of that landlord’s capital which 
actually keeps him going. In a way he and his like 
appear to see this for themselves; for neither the many 
that avoid nor the few that attend the Commission 
exhibit any real enthusiasm for the panaceas of their 
leaders and preachers. They would make the best 
Tories in the world if they had learned what Toryism 
means. But they are uninstructed, and their teacher 
is to come. 


RUGBY UNION 

HE Englishmen who assembled in a big room at 
Westminster on Wednesday evening were mostly 
good to see. It was the Parliament of Rugby Foot- 
ball, with a House—of unprecedented strength—of 
delegates from all England. And these delegates, 
unlike too many ‘ members” hard by, had earned their 
position by prowess in the field. Yet among them 
you might see the slender forms and the narrow fea- 
tures that at once suggest the ‘ agitator’ of ‘Tower Hill 
and the Square. ‘These exceptions had come to plead 
the cause of the ‘ pore working-man, and to explain 
once more how the miserable masses are trampled by 
the contemptuous classes. The revolution they in- 
tended to further was the introduction of professionalism. 
Open avowal was not their policy: the proposal merely 
read, ‘ That players be allowed compensation for bond 
fide loss of time. But this by the standing definition 

of the Union is professionalism, and nothing else. 

‘The arguments in favour were shallow enough. Also 
they were muddy with personalities and with abuse of 
the gentlemen-amateurs (who, after all, invented the 
game, and have no desire, but its best interests). Thus, 
the working-man is at a disadvantage : he gets his wages 
stopped, and the gentleman does not. It is well known 
that all gentlemen are on a salary, and can get 
away whenever they like, and for as long as they like, 
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without loss of cash or the disapproval of their 
employers. It is a boast of Rugby football that on the 
field all men are equal. Then, why do not these 
bloated ones allow a real equality, and give their work- 
ing brother that he had earned? As it is, he only gets 
his railway fares and hotel expenses. What is the use 
of giving him cigars and expensive dinners to which 
his stomach is not accustomed? Why not let him 
have the coin to take home to his wife and children ? 
It is all nonsense to say that this proposal means pro- 
fessionalism. On the contrary, this proposal is the 
strongest possible defence against professionalism : 
for you are sure to have professionalism, if 
you don’t let players be paid—for their broken 
time. Again, it is most absurd for gentlemen- 
amateurs in the South of England to want to 
legislate on a subject which they cannot understand. 
In Yorkshire, where they are constantly sitting on 
cases of professionalism, they know all about 
it. Working-men too: why outside Yorkshire and 
Lancashire there are no labourer-players; so why 
do you bother about it down here? Up there 
they know and understand the working-man. For 
the rest, the labourer is worthy of his hire, and 
he is going to get it, whatever the ‘gentlemen- 
amateurs’ think about it. Moreover, at least one 
Yorkshireman supports the measure on the grounds 
that, although the victory of professionalism is inevit- 
able, payment for loss of time will postpone it for a 
year or two, at least. 

The Conservative metal was wholly different in 
calibre and make. The President of the Union, backed by 
its more famous Honorary Secretary, declared that ‘the 
proposal was contrary to the true interest of the game 
and its spirit’. Other officials of the Union (with its 
historian) spoke to the same effect, and their arguments 
could not be gainsaid. Yes: professionalism is bound 
to come: the high wages the Association pays its 
hirelings is an irresistible temptation. But the Union 
will have none of it. The discontented must secede, 
and the sooner the better, for they understand not the 
spirit of a Union which consists of amateurs. But 
they will represent neither county nor country. They 
that are left will still refuse to pay men for playing 
a game ; even if it were possible—which it is not— 
to put a check on unfair payments. It is not 
doubted that professionalism, more or less disguised, 
already exists in Yorkshire; and the present pro- 
posal is a ‘relief bill’. The truth is Yorkshire does 
not somuch want to keep as to be able to evade the 
laws. The secret payment of players is difficult, and York- 
shire wants it made easier. ‘There is already a great 
deal of swindling in the matter of insurance, though 
there you have to get behind a medical certificate. 
The example of the Association shows what this pre- 
cious scheme leads to, and the Union is not going to 
put its head into the same noose. Last of all, the 
lie direct. Middlesex’s players are gentlemen, and she 
can never get her full strength into the field. But 
Yorkshire, with her working-men, can play her full 
strength when she wishes. 

Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland, Westmor- 
land, Cheshire, and Devonshire had all sent delegates 
from working-men’s clubs to vote against; whilst 


Lancashire supported Yorkshire in the proportion of 
four to three. 


In the end the motion was lost by a 
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majority of one hundred and forty-three in a house of 
four hundred and thirty-one out of a possible four 
hundred and eighty. It remains to be seen if the 
revolutionary party will plump for secession, and plunge 
into the desperate delights of professionalism naked 
and not ashamed. Ifitdo....! 


AGAINST AND FOR 


HE Opium Commission has concluded its London 
sittings, and there remains the collection of evi- 

dence in India. It must differ widely from that at 
present in print to justify the Government's consent to 
a most superfluous inquiry. That godly man, Sir 
Joseph Pease, has delivered his dolorous plaint against 
a State directly concerned in the manufacture of a soul- 
destroying drug, and actually permitting its advertise- 
ment in railway-carriages. Yet this philanthropist 
remains at rest concerning the excise on spirits in 
Britain, and must be tolerably inured to flaming 
laudations of Whitbread’s Entire. Asked how he 
would make good the loss of revenue resulting 
from suppression, he airily suggested the general 
curtailment of expenditure— more particularly on 
the defences. It scarce needed Sir John Strachey to 
refute an economist of Sir Joseph’s stamp by pointing 
out that the Indian outlaycan undergo no diminution, but 
that as Russia advances new sources of income must be 
found and tapped. Further, a free gift of thirty millions 
sterling would barely compensate the Empire for the 
annihilation of her most valuable products and the 
abrogation of a great industry. As no Anti-Opiumist 
has dared to propose (as yet) that the British taxpayer 
should make good the deficit, it is obvious that all are 
prepared to see it wrung from the Indian peasantry. 
In other words, that peasantry must bleed for the aban- 
donment of an immemorial custom, and be ruined 
through an abstemiousness imposed in its own despite. 
The Anti-Opium League, according to Sir Joseph, 
its hierarch, has decided to concentrate its efforts upon 
the Chinese side of the iniquity. But their shifts 
provoke amusement rather than anger. The historical 
hypothesis that the poison has been forced upon the 
authorities of Pekin was confuted (for the five-hundredth 
time) by Sir Thomas Wade, who showed that opium 
was only an incident in the first war, and had nothing 
to do with the second and third. As for the moral 
objections which the nation is supposed to entertain, 
they amount to this: that the Government wishes 
to keep on good terms with the priesthood, and 
therefore affects to deny the trade, and that your 
Chinaman, when he has a chance of confounding a 
missionary, is quite clever enough to seize and make 
the most of a controversial advantage. Several of 
these worthy and wandering divines were fain to admit 
that the poppy grows everywhere in the interior, and 
that the mandarins content themselves with posting 
edicts they never attempt to enforce. As Sir John 
Strachey denotes, more opium comes from a single 
province of China than from the whole Indian Empire, 
and the foreign commodity, because it is dearer and 
better, has become a luxury. Its discontinuance might 
result in a slight stimulus to domestic cultivation, 
but that is all. The physical and moral degradation, 
(my brethren) of the peasant of Shen-Si (say) barely 
enters within the four corners of the argument. 
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However, let it be granted at once that a certain 
number of rapscallions and idlers are wont to be- 
leaguer the mission-stations and snuffle to secure 
the customary dole. Against that fact there stands 
the indisputable commonplace that the Chinese 
nation, as a whole, is the most sober and industrious 
folk the world can show. And, in opposition to 
much vague sentimentalism, must there not be set the 
shining honesty of Mr. William Lockhart, of the 
Church Missionary Society, who declared that, in 
twenty six years’ experience, he found opium-smoking 
to be confined to adults who scarce ever let it interfere 
with their business ? 

With regard to India the Anti-Opiumists entirely 
evade the vital consideration, that the Native States 
are responsible for much of the crop: so that for them 
its exclusion would mean bankruptcy. Added to which 
the maintenance of a Customs line 2000 or 3000 
miles long were an absolute impossibility : especially 
as large doses can be smuggled in the coils of 
the hair. Suppression in British territory would 
lead—and_ rightly—to rebellion among the Sikhs 
and Rajputs; while less warlike races, even if 
they refrained from revolt, would have recourse 
to spirits and decoctions from hemp. Sir John 
Strachey maintained unanswerably that the Govern- 
ment can do no more than check consumption by 
forcing up the price, and minimise such bad effects as 
there may be by stamping out adulteration. Lastly, 
who shall damn when Sir Joseph Fayrer, Sir George 
Birdwood, and Sir William Moore agree to praise ? 
Well, the first can see no reason for abrogating 
existing regulations: he holds that abuse of opium 
cannot compare to abuse of alcohol. Sir George never 
met a single native suffering from excessive use, and 
considers the drug as innocuous as stubble or hay. Sir 
William positively describes it as expelling fevers, 
brightening the intellect, and strengthening the system. 
Add that Dr. Mouat, Inspector-General of Asylums, 
can only attribute eight cases of lunacy out of 2200 
to the accursed thing, and the conclusion is that 
Messrs. Caine & Co. themselves deserve incarceration 
for wasting the nation’s time, money, and reputation 
for sanity. 


A SUBURBAN FIEND 


; i ie always meeting men with good intentions,’ says 

the Fiend in the play, and Mr. Jones can scarce 
have been unmindful of himself when he penned the 
line. ‘Truly, his intentions are noble beyond report, 
thought, or belief. For many years he has flirted with 
literature; now he has confessed his passion, openly 
and without shame. ‘The motive of his venture is 
borrowed from Goethe. Mere prose is not accounted 
good enough for his newest platitudes, wherefore 
they are set forth in all the glory of blank verse. 
Shakespeare and Goethe. What worthier models could 
dramatist desire? And if the production of a Four 
Act Play—cut into neat lengths—does not give its 
author a place among the Immortals, why, there is an 
end of ambition and the ‘literary drama.’ 

Mr. Jones’s intention, then, is as blameless as was 
Prince Leon’s life before he took the Devil into his 
confidence. But what of his achievement? What 
but that it beggars criticism ? A generation fed fat upon 
bad plays has witnessed no more astounding exhibition 
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than this most modern travesty of /aus!. ‘The motive, 
fitted to humanly possible experience, were as poignant 
as ever. If its ancient machinery be worn out, yet has 
it infinite possibilities of adaptation, and we would not 
quarrel with Mr. Jones’s ambitious selection. But when 
the Devil is fitted with the wings of pantomimic con- 
vention, when he goes habited in green, and does not 
even despise an accompaniment of red fire, how shall 
you regard his machinations with terror or respect ? 
Your real Mephisto was ever something of a gentle- 
man, or at least a man of spirit. Mr. 
Tempter was born in a suburb, and a_ trumpery 
embroilment is the summit of his ingenuity. He 
rants and preaches, he preaches and rants, like a 
Radical candidate or a professed tub-thumper. ‘ Evil 
is good, and power is good’, he explains, as though 
the Demon had not been shot up on to the stage 
at Christmas-time from the very birth of civilisa- 
tion. ‘I like this doctrine of vicarious suffering’, he 
murmurs in a moment of theological clairvoyance ; 
and incontinent proceeds to chant the praises of 
hypocrisy. Also, has an inveterate habit of 
soliloquy, and continually the stage is held by his 
penctration of the obvious. ‘Man’s an odd animal, 
much lower than the angels’: thus he begins a speech, 
which aroused a sympathetic audience to enthusiasm. 
And his impassioned inquiry—‘ What is this human 
love, this silly joy’?—struck a responsive chord in 
innumerable human hearts. For if you would please 
the public, you should scrupulously refrain from 
hustling it with surprise. Flatter its ear with the 
threadbare maxims of the copy-book, and from 
its own shallow appreciation it will presume a rare 
intelligence in you. Now Mr. Jones never hazards an 
unexpected observation, and his Tempter is a mere 
machine for the grinding out of clichés which were 
blurred and frayed long centuries ago. 


Jones's 


he 


As his diction 
is common, and _ his philosophy hackneyed, so his 
behaviour is scrupulously lower middle-class. With all 
the devilish apparatus at his command, he can but 
compass an ordinary seduction, and grow happy in the 
prospect of a war, which in the fourteenth century 
should have seemed a trifle wearisome, even to the Devil. 
Whether his power be superhuman or no you cannot 
discover ; nor does the author condescend to your 
enlightenment. But while on the ‘one hand his mere 
touch withers a rose, he cannot unfasten a door without 
a key, and once he crawls so low as to deliver the 
following aspiration : 


Oh, if I could for one short passing hour 
Avoid this withered mockery, this mask 

Of painted dust, and wrap myself within 
The bosom of humanity ! 


Even Viends have their ideals, and one who thus dares 
to outrage the conventions of his order, forfeits all 
claim to admiration or to awe. In short, Mr. Jones's 
Tempter is incapable of playing the game properly. 
He is a Satan trained at the Board School and the 
People’s Palace. You are given to understand that he 
is avery shocking personage, but his actions belie his 
words; and there is no single situation in the play 
which he might not have compassed without the aid of 
his sinister leer, his red fire, and his glass eyelid. 

The human element in the play is even less con- 
vincing. Prince Leon of Auvergne and the Lady Isobel 
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the hero and the heroine are 
wont to declaim on the cther side of the water. They 
are, in fact, Judah and his Betrothed in another 
guise. ‘he morning after the Devil has pointed the 
way to the tortuous staircase, the Lady gives utterance 
to all those withered sentiments, which the Injured 
Female (of the stage) has expressed, since Eve left 
Eden, She clamours to be made an honest woman, 
alternating cajolery with threats. Her death, in her 
lover’s arms, is not worth asingle shudder, and so little 
absorbed are the actors by their own emotion, that they 
force the effect by shouting. The other characters 
are not drawn at all. The Karl of Rougemont is but 
an inhuman lump of hypocrisy, while the Comic Relief, 
provided by one Drogo Pound and his wife Sarah, 
is such as has already performed ‘the constant 
service of the antique world.’ How a self-respecting 
Devil could have any chaffering with these foolish 
abstractions it passeth the wit of man to discover. 
From Society's point of view the condescension is mon- 
strous. But no single line is vivid with direct observa- 
tion or intelligent study. Of psychology the play 
exhibits not a trace, and as the familiar motive demands 
a psychological inspiration, its failure at this point 
means complete wreckage. As the action and 
characters are always undistinguished, so the diction 
is common and pretentious. Of the verse, if verse 
these monotonous cadences be called, a fair sample 
has already been presented. 


Carm2yne declaim as 


It merely remains to note 
that such gags as ‘harkee’, ‘goodly’, and the rest, 
suggest an archaic atmosphere, although in spite of the 
archeology we never get nearer to Chaucer's time than 
an Oxford Street saleroom. The mounting is con- 
scientious and ill-inspired. A purely romantic environ- 
ment can only be suggested by the simplest means. The 
further you travel from the life of to-day, the more 
rigidly conventional should be the trappings of the 
stage. ‘To aim at an impossible realism is to make 
illusion hopeless. And Mr. ‘Tree has adopted a system, 
which the Lyceum has been wisely prompted to abandon. 
He is lavish with solid-sets and heavy furniture. The 
glade outside the walls of St. Werburg’s Abbey is 
vocal with a stream of real water, a cheap effect long 
since discredited. Not even a masterpiece could 
support the tedium of the Shipwreck. ‘The spectacle is 
intended for a miracle of realism. ‘The storm and the 
waves keep up a perpetual howling, so that the blank 
verse must needs be shouted in competition with 
the elements. ‘The effect is as monotonous as it is 
meaningless, and no wonder a 
received it with impatience. 


packed audience 
The mariner, whether 
ancient or modern, is not wont to shriek in lines of 
fixed length and measured cadence ; and the more 
vividly you present the picture, the more ridiculous 
becomes the artifice of verse. In brief, from whatever 
point of view you contemplate the production, its 
failure is obvious. ‘The Devil is as cheap as the 
One seduction and two deaths 
are but a poor result for a fortnight’s labour. The 
Fiend might have done better. ‘The ‘ ruin ’of the Lady 
Isobel is sorry sport even for a Devil from the suburbs. 
Mr. Jones’s own career had been a far wittier motive: 
for Satan himself might chuckle as he lured an honest 
Briton to the perpetration of so fustian a matter as 
The Tempter with no other bait than Shakespeare and 
the ‘ literary drama,’ 


scenery is elaborate. 
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SECULI AMATORES 


AVE Matthew Arnold, no modern writer has made 
general application of the great ‘sentences’ in the 
Imitatio Christi. This oversight is to be regretted: we are 
never short of moralists, but our moralists are often short 
of texts. The phrase at the head of these reflections 
seems naturally to suggest our own generation ; but when 
the aphorism is given in full, there can be little doubt of 
its significance. “ alluntur et amatores seculi tantum- 
modo risibilia amando.” The Latin of the Jmitation does 
not call for construing ; but Johnson somewhere furnishes 
what will do for a paraphrase: ‘Whatever makes the 
past, the distant, or the future predominate over the pre- 
sent, elevates us in the rank of thinking beings.” In Miss 
Wilkins’s exquisite little story Sister Lyddy, the workhouse 
girl, who has never had any visibles to love, and who 
invents a wealthy sister with beautiful dresses by way of 
compensation, may certainly be said to ‘make the distant’ 
‘ predominate over the present.’ But one’s concern is not 
with the consolations of the imagination: it is with the 
disastrous consequences of trying todo without them. And 
that is what ‘ worshippers of the present’ (for so, without 
much inaccuracy, we may render our title) are constrained 
in self-defence to do. The indictment in the /mitation 
is drawn with studied mildness. The ‘seculi amatores ’ 
do not get what they want—that is all. Their humble 
standard is not even glanced at, as Johnson glances at it. 
It is their own standard that they fail, poor souls! to 
reach. The ephemeral novelties they pursue are hardly 
fresh ere they are stale. 

What sanity the Athenians showed in choosing the 
subjects of their tragedies! When they wanted novelty 
of entertainment they went back to the heroic age, for 
well they knew that nothing stales so quickly as the 
present. ‘A two-days-old newspaper, said Charles Lamb, 
‘we resent as an affront, dhough we have never seen it before.’ 
Eager as the Athenians were to discuss the present, they 
had the wit to give it that salt of a glorified antiquity 
which might keep it sweet and add to it some dignity of 
permanence. It will never be objected to the moderns, 
as it has been to the ancients, that they did not believe 
in their own progress, and looked backward to find their 
age of gold. Yet atemper so diffident of the future is 
not without its recommendations, and argues a lively 
dissatisfaction with existing vices and vulgarities. It is 
even possible that more hopeful auguries might be drawn 
from it by some onlooker from beyond the flaming bounds 
of time and space. 

But one must not rest in generals—so often fallacious ! 
It is full time to justify the author of the Jmitation by a 
descent into particulars. And perhaps these particulars 
may attack us before we attack them. Will it not be said 
that no age was ever more curious about the past—its 
records, written or unwritten, its romantic interest? Do 
not even the least educated feel compelled to assume that 
interest ? The plea were plausible but not really relevant. 
Curiosity is not respect. Of how many of this curious crowd 
(for its numbers are admitted) would it be true to say 
that with them‘ the past predominates over the present’ ? 
Of this absorbing present we can gather some evidence at 
the bookstalls. A year or two ago they were abundantly 
supplied with The Bride of Lammermoor, because it could 
be recommended as ‘the original of Mr. Irving’s Master 
of Ravenswood’! The stimulus ofa recent spectacle might, 
it was hoped, do something for discredited Imagination ; 
and an everlasting possession of the human spirit would 
then acknowledge its obligations to contemporary acting ! 

You will be told of course that the half-educated have 
been always with us, and that in no century have they 
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ever desired to be ‘ elevated in the rank of thinking beings’, 
But the significant thing is that this immersion in 
the present is characteristic of all classes. Why must our 
pulpits echo the talk of to-day, the interests of to-day ? 
and not only to-day’s talk and to-day’s interests, but also 
to-day’s public names? A century and a half ago, Swift 
had emptied the vials of his contempt upon this ugly 
practice. Surely a preacher cannot rate his calling high 
who stoops to these popular incantations? We have only 
to compare Robert Hall on the death of the Princess 
Charlotte to some recent sermons on another royal 
calamity to see how the present can and how it should not 
be handled. The fastidious delicacy of a more sensitive time 
merges it in things greater; a vulgar opportunism makes 
it an all-in-all. In dealing with mysteries an exalted 
rhetoric has splendid chances, and not less telling is the 
plain rhetoric which ‘drives at practice with intensest 
realism ’—and to have both these abandoned for the sake 
of some ‘ controversy of threepence’ not a bit more real, but 
with modern names in it showing the preacher ‘ to beintouch 
with the times, lowers the sermon to the level of the topi- 
eal song. The same may be said of theodious colloquial jargon 
which even preachers of distinction permit themselves. 
Style is not one of the visibles; hence the contempt for it. 
Whatever originality may add, style is built on traditions. 
And the influence of Democracy on literature is to make 
us content with all these words which, carrying no invi- 
dious suggestions of eminence or permanence, may perish 
with the using. But this dead level of equality stales as 
quickly as cheap sensations, and disappointment is the 
end, as the /mitation says. 

The passion for vsib/es in the pulpit may have increased 
since there has been less of a necessary connection 
between the Clergy and the Universities; but Univer- 
sity men are often the chief offenders; and even within 
the sacred precinct the triumph of visibles is sufti- 
ciently disquieting. ‘The idea of a University’ has 
occupied more than one famous mind, and those who 
cherished it cherished a pattern laid up somewhere 
in the heavens. They did not think an_ institution 
of useful knowledge, or a nursery for the education- 
monger’s crotchets, as much in place there as advertise- 
ments on the walls of a cathedral, Their University had 
to guard ‘the precious glory of learning’ and was not to 
alter its essential character to suit our needs, or to suit 
any needs. To them it was not merely a larger school 
where active and intelligent youth might be ‘finished’ 
with advantage to public life, after due provision had been 
made for their amusement. It was a temple of the Muses 
where the things worshipped, and not the worshippers, were 
the first care and the most absorbing thought. Its studies 
were to wait upon and be directed by the growth of know- 
ledge, and to owe no deference to any other interest. It 
was the national symbol of a high intellectual tradition, 
and must not forego the least fraction of its dignity. And 
if this sentiment, so vital to the country, suffers any 
weakening on this side of St. George’s Channel, can you 
wonder at what politicians are striving to compass on the 
other—politicians ‘ who neither love nor hate ?’ 

Once more let us say that curiosity is not respect: it is 
quite compatible with the day of small things—with the 
belief that what is great and old does but cumber the 
ground. An institution like Trinity College has done 
more for Ireland and Irishmen—(ay, and for Englishmen, 
too, if they still venerate a Burke or a Berkeley, a 
Goldsmith or a Swift !)—than all the thousand and one 
nostrums of the politicians. It is the one thing in the 
country without reproach, unspoilt by misgovernneut 
or national weaknesses, the best gift of England t» 
Ireland. And what are the visithbles whose superior 
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attraction is to make us indifferent to the extinction 
of this light which has shone so long in a dark place? 
What but a parcel of needy and ambitious politicians, 
unto whom this sacrifice may give a breathing space 
from the importunities of greed and malice? But these 
persons will never find their account even in the success 
they covet. The words of the /milation shall not return 
unto them void. ‘Falluntur et fallentur.’ Spite and 
ignorance are ever famishing, and ‘ nothing ’, we know, ‘ is 
more shameless than hunger.’ All they will have gained 
by discrediting England and Ireland and dishonouring 
knowledge is the setting of their hand and seal to the 
surrender of whatever fragments of self-respect may still 
be left them. 

And indeed the whole surrender—of which Ireland's 
University is only a part—what else is it but a hugging 
of vistbles? On what did the most effective apologist of 
the betrayal expend his choicest wit? On making him- 
self and his colieagues a little more comfortable for the 
time ; on an hilarious suggestion to experiment with the 
Empire as if it were the London County Council ; on 
the droll attitude of the Opposition in taking the Empire 
seriously! ‘l'o save your joke and love your Empire is to 
pty a high price for visibles/ But the disappointment in 
store for such amatores swculi as Lord Rosebery is best left to 
Swift to describe : ‘ This is breaking into a constitution to 
secure a present expedient, or supply a present exigency 
—the remedy of an empiric—(shall we say of a man who 
‘‘recommends experiments”’?) to stifle the present pain, 
but with certain prospect of sudden and terrible returns. 
Caterers, whether at book-stalls or in Parliament, might 
do worse than digest this moral. <A diet of visibles in 
literature or in politics may indeed ‘ make a thriving earth- 
worm ’, but it makes sorry patriots and sorry statesmen. 
What is even more important, it leaves but a sorry world 
wherein to dwell. 


FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY 


HAVE never shared that iconoclastic spirit of ridicule 
which some of my more thoughtful acquaintances 
show towards the Church. In truth, I take such a spirit 
to be an imperfection in their culture, a sign that taste is 
not equal to intellect, and I profess I would rather my 
own mind were as that of an ordinary bishop than that 
my culture should be merely intellectual. From a purely 
esthetic point of view, there is much that is acceptable in 
the Church’s ritual and surroundings. Why trouble about 
the import of her teachings? I never listen to them, or 
merely smile when some fragment of quaint dogmatism 
breaks in on my repose. But I love to sit in some old 
cathedral and fancy myself a knight of the middle ages, 
ready to die—dear foolish fellow !—for his simple 
faith. 

But this charm of mediavalism that I am content 
should excuse the existence of an institution which, as a 
thinker, I am forced to pronounce an anachronism, is so 
rudely broken by individual clergymen. I would gladly 
listen if they talked to me of pale, pure saints and quaint, 
ascetic martyrs, or told me of beautiful, useless miracles 
which they had read of in their curious lore. But, to 
speak roughly, I find them painfully modern. Their fare 
should be a manchet of bread and a cup of spring water ; 
as it is, they join in our lunches and dinners. They should 
know nothing of what has happened for hundreds of 
years ; I find them interested in all the tedious subjects 
which oppress me in the newspapers. Such an one is 
Fairford, who is staying in this house. A fine savage, 
beyond question, tall and broad: he ‘rowed stroke’ or 
did something of the sort in my college boat at Oxford, 
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and I liked to count this young Hercules one of my 
friends—so strong and noble as an animal, and with all 


his sinews and muscles so utterly my inferior. Intel- 
lectual, of course, the good fellow could never be; but 
what, from my point of view, absolutely unfits him for his 
calling is his full-blooded, hearty nature. I seek in a 
clergyman some faint echo of medieval mystery and 
spirituality ; I think of that and then turn to this big 
healthy creature talking of cricket and agriculture. The 
contrast is comical, but yet annoying; and I made up 
my mind to try if I could not communicate to this 
honest Fairford some sense of the true fitness of things. 

My opportunity came to-day when I found him smoking 
a pipe after luncheon in front of the house. A gentle 
stroll at this time is part of the wholesome discipline to 
which I subject myself, and I invited him to accompany 
me as far as the gate. ‘Fairford, I began, ‘I want to 
talk to you on a subject that demands some apology. 
You will acquit me, 1 am sure, of any wish to be 
impertinent, if I say it is about yourself in connection 
with your profession. My manner was designedly 
courtier-like ; he answered in his inappropriate English 
fashion : ‘ All right, fire away.’ ‘ Well, then,’ I said, ‘my 
dear Fairford, conceive my shot to be the lightest of 
arrows; I only wish to suggest. I will not of course 
speak to you of your faith ; that would be obtrusive and 
unnecessary ; besides, in many ways your faith is 
charming. It is in you, in the outward Fairford, that 
I would like to see some difference. You have many 
excellent qualities, my good Fairford, but you are not 
‘Why should I be?’ said my puzzled friend. 
(The obvious idea was quite new to him!) ‘ Because,’ I 
said, and warmed to my task, ‘ because, my dear, good 
Fairford, you represent an institution whose charm 
and meaning are that it keeps the remote past with 
us. Ina sense you are past too: you are not modern as 
Iam modern. But in the ordinary sense you are very 
modern indeed. What are your interests? You talk 
sport and politics for all the world like my father; you 
should be twenty generations earlier. You laugh; you 
sing great noisy songs; you say you would shoot if you 
had time. All that is wrong. You should never speak 
above a murmur ; | think you should not be seen save in 
the dimness of twilight.’ 

I knew of course he would not argue with me and 
desired merely to let my words sink in. I was even pre- 
pared for some irrelevant protestation. But I could not 
have imagined the savage, animal outburst of unreasoning 
brute force with which he expressed his impotent disagree- 
ment. Stopping suddenly, he said to me, ‘Tubby, do 
you wrestle?’ I smiled and said, ‘ Nay, good friend, | will 
wrestle with you in argument :’ when he, appearing not to 
hear my concluding words, and throwing down his pipe, 
sprang at me, grasped me with his great bony arms, and 
flung me to the ground with such violence that my straw 
hat fell off. I was hurt physically ; my breath came with 
difficulty and I feared the shock might have injured my 
lungs ; it was but a few minutes after lunch. I looked 
up at him, and he, great hulking savage, was laughing in 
ignorant, stupid triumph. 1 was on the point of address- 
ing him with a sarcasm which would have turned his 
triumph to defeat, when I heard feminine laughter and 
my hostess and Gwendolen came up. ‘Harry’, said the 
latter, ‘your beautiful tie is disarranged: what has 
happened?’ Fairford said: ‘Tubby insisted on wrestling 
with the Church militant, and is out of training.’ I 
remembered the attraction physical prowess has for all 
women, even, no doubt, for Gwendolen, and said with a 
laugh: ‘We must wrestle again when I’m in practice, 
Fairford. For the present I yield to Christian muscularity.’ 
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I looked at Gwendolen with a little ironical smile, and she 
laughed again. After all, poor blundering Fairford’s 
wild-beast-like resentment of enlightenment may not 
have been amiss. 


MONSON—I 


: Society which is getting into working order for 

the purpose of reprinting ‘naval literature’ is not 
to be called, as we suggested, after Sir William Monson, 
(By the way, we take some little credit to ourselves for 
our exhortation, which, if it did not start the wish to 
see such a thing in existence, did at least come at the 
psychological moment,and act as the final determining 
cause.) The name it has chosen is the ‘Navy Record,’ 
and, so we are informed, it has chosen that name for a 
reason which is in itself a proof of the need there is for 
some such body. The name of Monson was rejected 
because it is known to so few men, naval or presumably 
interested in the history of the Navy. Yet Sir William 
was more than a fighting man of mark: he was also the 
very readable and valuable historian of the sea-fighting 
of his time. He and Sir Richard Hawkins were the 
two Elizabethan seamen who wrote. Hawkins has his 
own charm and interest, but Monson was the wider in the 
scope of his work. Yet, as we see, he is as good as 
unknown! Not, indeed, that he is really obscure. 
Southey knew him well, and had as it were gutted his 
‘Tracts’ with unerring literary judgment in that long life 
of the seaman author he wrote for the tidy little volumes 
of the Cabinet Cyclopedia. But Southey’s life is buried 
in the great miscellany edited by the ‘Rev. Dionysius 
Lardner, LL.D., F.R.S.L. & E., M.R.LA., F.R.A.S., F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., Hon. F.C.P.S., ete. ete. :” so that Monson is scarce 
the shadow of a name to those who would appreciate 
him if they only knew. You see, he did not write about 
actors, or excesses in cheap theology, or the divagations 
of amatorious poets with fragile women, or any subject 
of universal permanent interest: but just of the English 
Navy in its great heroic youth. Again: it is a consequence 
of the little care we have taken of our naval history that 
he is inaccessible save in a most awkward form. A 
seventeenth century edition of part of his ‘Tracts’ is 
comely and handy enough; but it is very rare and it is 
incomplete. The only other edition is in Churchill’s 
collection of voyages, a marching column of stupendous 
folios, very popular in the eighteenth century. His 
‘Tracts’ are in the third volume, where they fill three 
hundred and sixty-two double-column pages: between 
a description of Chile, by Alonso de Ovalle of the Society 
of Jesus, and an account of the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar and the Island of Ceylon, by Philip Baldeus, 
Minister of the Gospel. They are numerous and 
varied. By way of conspectus let us give the headings 
of the six books into which they are divided:—(1) A 
yearly account of the English and Spanish fleets during 
the war in Queen Elizabeth’s time: with remarks on the 
actions on both sides ; (2) Actions of the English under 
King James I., with discoveries upon that subject ; (3) The 
office of the Lord High Admiral of England, and of all 
the Ministers and officers under him: with other particulars 
to that purpose ; (4) Discoveries and enterprises of the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, and several other remarkable 
passages and observations ; (5) Divers projects and strata- 
gems tendered for the good of the kingdom; (6) Treats 
of fishing to be set up on the coasts of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, with the benefit which will accrue by it to 
all His Majesty’s three kingdoms, with many other things 
concerning fish, fishing, and matters of that nature. The 
manuscripts are still in existence, we believe, and it is 
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said that the eighteenth-century editor took some liberties 
with them in minor matters. But it is of the printed 
edition that we speak. 

Monson’s opportunities of seeing and knowing were of 
the best. He was a younger son of a Lincolnshire 
family, the Monsons of South Carlton. Born in 1569, he 
went to Balliol at fourteen, and left it two years later to 
follow the sea: ‘being led to it by the wildness of my 
youth. Open war was breaking out with Spain, and 
in those times there was always employment for young 
men of gentle blood, with a pair of stout arms and 
legs conform, from Balliol or the Marischal College. 
This one began in a privateer, and saw hot service. 
His first captain, whose name he does not give, 
was a seaman both artful and bold. Monson relates 
with a chuckle how ‘we’ held a Dutchman in parley, 
making great pretence of fear that we should fall 
aboard of him; and then we did fall aboard when his 
attention was distracted ; and so ‘we suddenly boarded, 
entered, and took her by this stratagem.’ It was 
the coup de gendarme applied to naval warfare! On 
this same voyage he saw another kind of service. 
They fell in with a‘ Biscayner’, and her they took 
by boarding but with infinite difficulty. They entered 
with cutlass and pike, there being a strong sea running: 
when the weather grew so bad that the ships parted. 
Monson and the other boarders were left on the Basque’s 
forecastle, where they remained from eight in the evening 
till seven in the morning, fighting for their lives (the 
forecastle of those days was a defensible place, where 
the English could stand at bay behind the barrier which 
divided it from the waist). An attempt to blow them up 
was defeated, and at last the Basques surrendered, ‘I 
dare say that in the whole time of the war there was not 
so rare a manner of fight, or so great a slaughter of men,’ 
was Monson’s deliberate judgment in after years when 
he considered his wild youth. Before he was twenty 
he commanded a small private ship, and was doing rough 
work: work, however, in which there was more storm 
and starvation than fighting. Then he passed to a 
Queen's ship, as lieutenant to another and older man, 
After that he was in everything: with Cumberland in 
divers voyages ; as with Essex at the taking of Cadiz, 
where he was by the side of Sir Anthony Wingfield 
when that officer was shot down in the Market Place 
in the stress of the storm, and his own sword hilt was hit 
away from his side by a Spanish bullet. He was a prisoner 
of war among the Spaniards for a time. He commanded 
at the taking of a great carrack at Cerimboa. Elizabeth 
sent him in command of an island voyage with Sir Richard 
Lewson. He served King James, mainly against pirates, 
and he went to sea for the last time in 1635, in that 
fleet which was raised by the help of ship-money. He 
died the next year; just before the beginning of a new 
world and the end of the old monarchy. 

It must be owned that he did not belong to the more 
heroic and romantical Elizabethans. Of course he was 
brave: perhaps he knew it too well, and shows a thought 
too openly the complacency which the contemplation 
of his own courage inspired in him. But that was the 
manner of his time. That he was observant, shrewd, given 
to turning over in his mind the causes of success and defeat, 
is clear from his every page. But he was of the earth, 
earthy. The epistle to his son which is printed before 
his ‘ Tracts’ is animated by a worldly wisdom of the truly 
pedestrian order. His admiration for the _piratical 
stratagem of his first captain proves that he was not 
troubled by excess of chivalrous scruple. Characteristically 
enough, he has nothing but impatient condemnation for 
the ‘wilful rashness’ of Sir Richard Grenville and the 
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Revenge. But there are two known facts which place him 
sufficiently well. He was one on the list of those English- 
men who took pensions from the King of Spain after the 
signing of the peace. (Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, 
was another, and these men did not mean to betray their 
country : they were simply not too proud to take tips from 
the foreigner.) And toa court intrigue to upset Bucking- 
ham by means of a rival Monson lent his son, and was 
careful to see that every day he washed his face in curds 
in order that a certain horrible old Scotchman—witch- 
finder, pedant, poitroon: the king who cut off Raleigh’s 
head—might be taken by the beauty of his complexion. 


THE TIME TO DIE 


— is not a topic for the playful vulgar: but with 
newspapers assigning one column to the ‘ Epidemic 
of Suicide’ and another to the Cholera, it cannot be 
denied the merit of fitness. At the very outset, however, 
we would protest that the time to die is not that com- 
monly chosen by the victims of the ‘ epidemic’ aforesaid. 
A youth may be finally convinced of the vanity of human 
things, of course: like that carpet-planner who lately 
loosed the wind-bags of the press. In fact, most intelli- 
gent youths are thus finally convinced. But that is a 
reason for living hopefully, not for ‘chucking it up’ in 
despair ; for if a man achieve thus much enlightenment at 
twenty, he is safe to have a good healthy return of bar- 
barism ere ten years. So with the maiden in her teens : 
let her only wait a few months, and it will be a humilia- 
tion and a puzzle to recall how she mourned and raved 
over the treachery of a thing ‘like that.’ This is not to 
say that the weariness of existence and the misery of love 
betrayed never hasten the time for dying. Only that 
they do not, and they cannot, in the young. And those 
who gather knowledge with the years come presently to 
understand the wisdom of fthe sage who refused to kill 
himself: because it didn’t matter. For, if life be unpro- 
fitable, then, so is death. 
We are not to consider suicide. 
theme, unless one dismissed it as a thing accursed, 
If their opinion 


That were an endless 


in the easy way of our forefathers. 
be not admitted, every instance must be a rule to 
itself. And it seems to be perishing. The world swings 
back more and more towards a view set forth of 
Pliny with much quiet dignity: ‘We do not look on 
life as so desirable for itself that it must be prolonged at 
any cost. Let each reckon it as his chief solace, that of 
all blessings which Nature has bestowed on man there is 
none greater than the death which comes at a seasonable 
hour ; and—most comforting of all—that every man has 
it in his power to grasp the boon when he will.’ But the 
seasonable hour—which is it ? 

In the time when mortals honestly and intelligently 
prayed for deliverance from sudden death, to die in one’s 
bed, full of years and honours, was the supreme good. 
Dundee’s fate, or Wolfe’s, or Nelson’s, was not accounted 
enviable; for it lacked one condition of the blessed 
state. Few would now regard its absence as a misfor- 
tune. Have we not one most notable instance how the 
years of a man may outlive his honours? The terror of 
sudden death becomes inexplicable to this generation. 
One has to look for reasons, and, found, they do not com- 
mend themselves to the intelligence. But it is permitted 
to few to win such victories as are a glorification unto 
death. In sad earnestness, there is no seasonable hour for 
the multitude ; for is the consummation of decay in mind 
and body to be called ‘seasonable’? As the ruck of mankind 
was born and dwelt unnoted, with no visible landmark in 
its life, so when it must it dies without significance. The 
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flame goes out at one moment or another, but all moments 


alike are unimportant. Friends know; and children 
mourn, perhaps. But there is no moral nor instruction to 
be drawn from such deaths. The time to die is a question 
only for those who have seen and thought and lived con- 
sciously for two score years and more. And few of 
these would hasten it, unless urged thereto by pain, 
physical or moral, or by distressful circumstance. All 
these incitements must be put away: they but trouble a 
problem wherein they have no part. Assured that his 
body is perishing fast of incurable disease, a man may 
well think it time to die; or when, being mature of age 
and judgment, he sees that earth holds no more chance 
of happiness. In either case his calculation may pro- 
bably be exact. But both are individual—are accidents, 
as we say, from which no general conclusion can be 
profitably evoked. He alone can judge the fitting time 
whose mind is undistracted by infirmities of body and 
perils of estate; and such an one has no inclination to 
death, nor any fear of it. 

There is one most significant among the signs which 
tell that man has run his course. The good hour must be 
at hand when your noonday path is beset by ghosts: 
ceaselessly rising as you walk the crowded street ; sum- 
moned by a face, a gesture, an intonation overheard, a trick 
of bearing or of dress—ghosts of women and men you knew, 
Here it is cne you loved perhaps, and the heart 
brightens ; here it is one you abhorred or held indifferent, 
and you look with curiosity. But all are ghosts. The 
living form is a stranger's ; your memory has given it some 
familiar face long since withdrawn into the world of 
These phantoms do walk not by night nor in 
lonely places. They spring from ambush in a crowd: 
they startle and glimmer and vanish at high noon. There 
are those so quick of fancy and so thoughtful of mood, 


spirits. 


they raise them every few yards; and to such as these 
an incident of Johnson’s death-bed comes home. He 
was heard talking to himself of early friends; but again 
and again he stopped, and murmured ‘and then he 
died!’ One brief sad formula lays these ghosts. ‘Ah 
no! He is dead.’ Sadder still, if it be She! They 
swarm thicker and thicker as the years roll. And 
gradually the haunted man‘ will come to think that 
his place is among them—that he has overstayed his 
time. His dead friends are a multitude, young and 
blithe; the living are few and sapless and cold. For 
him also it is time to die. 


THE NEW EL DORADO—II 


N the whole, Perth, to a civilised Briton, is very much 
what America was to Poe—a savage country lighted 

by gas. But there is always one comfort: it is no worse 
than New York, and considerably better than the rest of 
Australia, It is a shock, indeed (for example) at one of 
the still recurring concerts, to pass from the blank im- 
becilities of the audience to the face of the Governor— 
informed, cultivated, in touch with the ruling English 
caste. Outside the town the scrub-covered hills begin 
almost at once: and beyond the S.W. corner of the 
colony there is nothing but the great fisheries, the tropical 
north, and the new diggings in the eastern desert. The 
S.W., or settled, division is a long slip of territory (on an 
average about 100 miles wide, but broader at its southern 
end), which stretches from the Murchison River on 
the North to the Southern Ocean at Albany. It is an 
undulating country, nearly the size of France, heavily 
timbered almost throughout with jarrah, the Australian 
mahogany. The sea coast is flat and sandy, but behind 
the sandhills you have a land of disintegrated iron-stained 
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granite rocks: with now an open plain, covered with 
shrubs and gorgeous flowering plants; now the rare 
clearing along the line of railway ; now, again, a forest of 
gigantic karri-trees ; and always—surrounding, dominating, 
and drowning all—the everlasting jarrah. Within the 
bounds of this district settlement and enterprise have 
thus far been concentrated. Here are Perth and Fre- 
mantle ; and here is Albany, with the railway connect- 
ing it with Perth. Here are the coastal settlements of 
Bunbury and Busselton, Geraldton (the port for the 
Murchison), the thriving agricultural townships of Northam 
and York, all the villages which are clustering round 
the southern railways. But agricultural progress, nowa- 
days, is slow: and, in the meantime, Perth, as we were 
saying, is very dull. 

However, at all events, we have here no mismanage- 
ment, and no turbulent democracy. Every one, of 
course, is socially-democratic on the surface. You must 
‘shout’ for all comers: and drink with the barman. 
But (to such a pass has the world come) it is a distinct 
comfort to remember, through all, that of the colony’s 
62,000 inhabitants less than half are enfranchised 
citizens; and that there are constituencies up north of 
twenty voters. Parliament sits, at most, two months in 
the year: and during that time only on certain days in 
the week. The members, unlike other Australian legis- 
lators, are unpaid: and those of them who represent 
country districts insist on spending the week-ends at home. 
There is no Opposition, and the Collective Wisdom 
occupies itself with criticising and backing Sir John 
Forrest's efforts to build railways, encourage land settle- 
ment, and generally make the best of the slowest of all 
possible colonies. The Premier’s brother, by the way, is 
Mayor of Perth ; and for the other public offices, are they 
not filled by those intelligent oligarchs, the Six Families ? 
But we shall best arrive at the real ‘note’ of the place by 
observing the bitterness with which it fills the democratic 
or latter-day visitor from the other colonies. One Mr. 
Rowe lately contributed two articles on West Australia to 
an Adelaide paper. ‘In no province of the group’, he 
says,with virtuous indignation, ‘ is “ Society ” hedged round 
with more rigid exclusiveness than in the “benighted” West. 
The little coterie that rules society in the western colony 
apes the British more than the Australian social code .. . 
the wail of the landocrat is heard in the land: his ery is 
for “‘ population” to further add to his unearned incre- 
ment ..... The idea of levying income-tax would be 
simply laughed at by Parliament, and a proposal for 
payment of members would receive the support of about 
three Assembly members, and the rest would boil over 
with patriotic indignation at such an attempt to 
democratise ‘‘our colony ”’. . ‘But, nevertheless, 
Western Australia for other resons deserves to be called 
the coming colony.’ (Mr. Rowe alludes to the inflow of 
population from Eastern Australia: West Australia is 
known as ‘the coming colony’ throughout Australia.) 
.... And ‘I may state,’ he concludes, ‘that the 
leaning of the dominant party in West Australia is towards 
Imperial federation. In fact, the old identities are much 
more English than Australian in sympathy, and always 
refer to the rest of the group as “the colonies,’ after the 
British fashion. All the leading people are always in 
readiness to squeak out a bar of the English National 
Anthem in order to drown any cry for Australian national 
aspirations, which are looked upon as in “bad form.” 
either in public or private. The ghost of Downing 
Street still sits in high places in the western land of the 
swan.’ These acerbities will perhaps, after all, not give so 
very unpleasant an impression of the Colony, to an Eng- 
lishman, The fact is, Western Australia stands utterly 
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apart from the rest of the continent. She is separated, 
by a moral as well as a physical Great Victoria Desert, 
from her mob-ridden sister-provinces. She knew not the 
follies of the Melbourne landboom; the crash of the 
falling banks has left her unharmed ; the other colonies are 
jealous both of her present content and of her future 
prosperity. No boom is hoped for, nor feared: but the 
small investors of Melbourne and Sydney, forced to mis- 
trust the banks, are buying up land-lots in Perth: and the 
Earl of Carnarvon and other British capitalists have made 
heavy purchases in Hay Street and St. George’s Terrace. 
The rateable value of property in the town increased from 
£26,000 per annum in ’80 to £67,000 in ’87, and to 
£82,000 in ‘90: a new valuation has been ordered by the 
city Council; and it is expected that ere long the rate- 
able value will read £150,000. But Western Australia is 
poor ; so poor that till the other day barter was her only 
means of trade. She needs new men, new capital, and 
above all, new energy. Victoria began with Bendigo and 
Ballarat. Western Australia must begin with the Yilgarn 
Fields and Coolgardie—or not at all. 

To return to our beginning, then, the colony is to be 
refounded. It is possible, indeed, that with the inrush 
of new settlers new troubles may show themselves: and 
even that, in time, an Opposition may be formed. Now 
the struggles of parties outside England, are not only 
tiresome but vulgar: and they lead also, it seems, to 
perdition. However, in compensation, life is easy and 
not expensive; there is a bright sun; the facilities for 
settling on the land are many, and with a Homestead Bill 
in prospect they are likely to be more. It is true that 
professional men and clerks are not wanted in the 
colony ; that diggers and prospectors will land, if they 
are wise, with at least £50 in their pockets ; and that 
the intending farmer must start with a capital of, say, £1 
an acre. But one thing is universally admitted: that 
‘new chums’ from England are more cordially received 
by all classes than persons from the eastern colonies. 
Public sentiment, here, jumps with the feeling in 
California, which makes Englishmen and Australians 
more welcome than Yankees. The nation chose to 
abandon its claim to the lands of West Australia at the 
very moment when their value was being discovered. 
That was unfortunate for the nation. But it is not too 
late for the individual Briton to enter upon his inheri- 
tance. 


MUSTAPHA 


N USTAPHA was a little Egyptian caddie who, as far 

as expression went, might have been any age from 
six to sixty. But, judging by his height and development, 
he was probably not more than ten or twelve. He hada 
small pinched face, coming down to a point at the chin, 
and two great black eyes, with a swarm of flies in 
each corner. His dress was simplicity itself: consisting 
in a single blue cotton garment not unlike a nightgown, 
and a dirty drab-coloured skull-cap which tightly em- 
braced his close-shaved little head. When I first made 
his acquaintance I was a beginner at the ancient and 
royal game of golf, but my many blunders never brought 
the ghost of asmile to the austere little face. He seemed 
to take life seriously: laughter and he were complete 
strangers. The only time he brightened up was when he 
received the customary piastre; but even then the 
illumination, as he uttered his Kather Kheirak, was faint 
and transitory. One day, by way of experiment, I 
doubled the usual dole. The result was not encouraging. 
With a frightened look round, he hastily concealed 
the coins in some mysterious pocket, and actually tried 
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to whistle! It was all in vain: the sharp eyes of the 
Muccadum were upon him, and though I sought to impress 
on him that the money was for himself, he was no doubt 
compelled to disgorge. In spite of the flies, his sight 
was wonderfully keen : he never lost a ball by any chance, 
no matter how wildly I might have driven, nor how 
deeply the tiny globe might be embedded in the tangled 
halfa, or hidden away in clumps of pampas grass that 
overtopped him by a yard. He always seemed to know 
which way to look, even though the missile might have 
made straight for the setting sun where I could not bear 
to glance for more than a moment. 

Truly, he was an invaluable caddie; and since, like 
many players who take to golf somewhat late in life, I 
was an enthusiast, the flow of piastres in his direction 
was so steady that soon the hatchet face began to grow 
quite blunt, and the swarms about his beautiful eyes 
became gradually less dense. A piastre was wealth to 
the forlorn creature, notwithstanding the exactions of the 
Muccadum; and one day he appeared in a brand-new 
gallabeah, with a brilliant pugree twisted round his cap. 
I complimented him on his gorgeous appearance, but not 
a trace of an answering smile was visible: his eyes 
glistened a little, that was all. One afternoon in June—a 
lovely month in Egypt—I went down to Ghezireh rather 
earlier than usual. At the entrance of the lane leading 
to the club-house, I saw a crowd of caddies, including 
Mustapha, buying their dinner—half a farthing’s worth 
of cucumber and dhira—from an itinerant vendor of 
comestibles. The cucumbers were swallowed whole to 
the stalks. The mere sight of such food was enough to 
make you ill, but these boys seemed to enjoy their 
meal. and were very happy in it. Verily what is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison! No European could 
live on the diet which keeps Egyptians in vigour. 
Although their principal provender is dhira, or millet, 
they are a fine muscular race, capable of doing a day’s 
work from which some English navvies would recoil. 
A hundred fellahs, taken promiscuously, were weighed 
and measured against an equal number of British soldiers 
in order to determine a question of hospital diet, and 
it was found that, man for man, the /el/ahin exceeded 
the warriors considerably both in girth of chest and also 
as regards weight. This was a somewhat unexpected 
result, but it must be remembered that the modern 
Tommy Atkins is not a very good specimen of an 
Englishman. 

I think it was the same day that Mustapha had a very 
narrow escape. Just beyond the third hole there was a 
halfa hazard on the border of a depression that at high 
Nile became a small lake. Even now the low ground was 
beginning to show signs of the infiltration on its surface, 
and at one or two points water was visible. In attempting 
an approaching stroke I happened to hit the ball fairly 
for once in a way: so that it travelled about twice 
as far as I intended, a long way beyond the green. 
Mustapha was off like a shot as usual, and his little pipe- 
shanks of legs could be seen hopping over the sharp 
spines of the halfa, while his blue skirts streamed wildly 
out behind. Presently he gave a shriek, and at the same 
time shot forwards headlong, rolling down towards the soft 
ground, My antagonist and I at once ran up to see what 
was the matter, and when we arrived we found the little 
fellow on his legs again frantically beating the clumps of 
grass with my nibblick, and shouting out Samp, samp at the 
top of his voice. It wasa cobra, seeking fresh quarters from 
the rising Nile. Mustapha actually trod on the reptile in 
his anxiety to mark down the ball, but fortunately it was 
on its neck. Had it been the tail he would certainly have 
been bitten, and Egyptian cobras are very deadly, though 
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happily rare. That snake cost me my best brassy, but we 
had the satisfaction of bagging him, 

The Nile rose very high that year, and soon all golf- 
playing was impossible, for the links were flooded. Tennis 
upon this became the chief recreation, but not being a 
tennis player I seldom went over to Ghezireh. One 
day when the river was higher than it had been for 
a long time—causing grave fears that if the rise should 
continue even a few days longer, inundation, famine 
and desolation would be the result—I turned my pony’s 
head westward and went to see the island under its 
new aspect. The elevated roads, the club-house, and the 
tennis courts alone were dry ; everywhere else the surface 
was submerged, save for two or three clusters of mud huts 
standing on little mounds whose apices still showed them- 
selves above the water; and save where in the distance, 
like mighty landmarks, the majestic Pyramids towered 
grandly over the wonderful prospect. I could not see 
iy caddie anywhere, so calling the Muccadum to hold 
my pony I asked him what had become of Mustapha. 
‘ Hoo ayan, ya sidi’ (he is sick, my lord), replied the boy : 
and then, in answer to my further inquiries, he informed 
me that the poor little wretch lived in one of the hovels 
that were almost under water. It was too late then, 
but next morning I got a boat and paid him a visit. 

How to describe the utter misery of that den! It was 
an irregular quadrilateral, about nine feet by seven and 
not more than five and a half feet high. The walls were 
built of mud, the roof was mud on reeds. The water was 
nearly up to the door, and the floor was soppy with 
infiltration. There was no furniture of any kind; neither 
did the hole boast of door or chimney. Fortunately the 
roughly made door left many chinks, or the inmates would 
have been smothered when it was shut. The family con- 
sisted of four persons—father, mother, a grown-up 
daughter, and my poor little caddie. The father, a 
miserable old creature, seemed perfectly idiotic. The 
females, both field labourers, were hideous and grimy to 
the last degree, like most of their congeners. <A few 
earthenware pots and utensils stood on a mud shelf in 
one corner, and in a rude fireplace near the door were 
some smouldering embers that filled the air with pungent 
smoke, the fuel consisting chiefly of cow dung. 

In another corner Mustapha was lying on a heap of rags 
once a quilted mattress, now torn and tattered well- 
nigh beyond recognition. He was completely enveloped, 
head and all, in a brown Eaglish blanket of the military 
pattern, and was manifestly very ill though he did not 
seem to be feverish. There had evidently been no attempt 
to treat his disease, whatever it might be; nor, so far 
as I could see, was there any food or drink in the place. 
In the face of such hopeless surroundings the only thing 
to be done, in order that the poor boy might have a chance 
of recovery, was to have him removed at once to hospital. 
I proposed it, but at once such a terrible outcry arose from 
the women that I was quite deafened. With tears in their 
eyes and eloquent gestures they implored me not to send 
away their beloved walad to be killed in a hospital. I 
tried hard to explain that he would not be ill-treated, but 
my protestations were of no use. Was not a hospital a 
place to die in? Had any sick person ever been known 
to come out of one alive? The more I argued the more 
they wept and prayed, till at length I tried bribery. The 
exhibition of a shining dollar acted like a charm. They 
were very fond of Mustapha, no doubt, poor people, after 
their fashion, but they loved twenty piastres more. In 
their eyes it was a large sum—at least as great as £5 
would be to an English pauper ; and very likely they had 
never owned so much in their lives. The coin changed 
hands, and very soon I had the little fellow in my boat, 
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still wrapped up in his blanket. An hour more and he 
was reposing comfortably in a pleasant airy ward at Kasr- 
el-Aini. 

The English Sisters took quite a fancy to my protégé, 
who turned out to be suffering from nothing worse than 
ague and semi-starvation. He soon recovered, and thanks 
to the good food began to grow quite fat. When I saw 
him after a few weeks he was so completely changed that 
I hardly recognised him; and when he greeted me with 
a broad grin I felt sure I had made a mistake. It was, 
nevertheless, Mustapha himself, but so improved as to be 
almost a new being. The kind Sisters had taken him into 
their service, and it was no wonder when I beheld the trim, 
clean little figure, clad in snow-white garments, with a 
crimson sash, and thoroughly freed from his guard of 
flies, that I felt it difficult to realise the fact that this was 
indeed my semi-savege, unkempt caddie of two months 
ago. Some time afterwards my boah came to me one day 
and said there were two women at the gate who would 
insist on seeing my Excellency. He had tried hard to 
dismiss them, but they would not go, and knowing my 
Excellency’s benevolent heart he had ventured to come 
and inform me of the circumstance. My visitors were 
Mustapha’s mother and sister. They had come with a 
thank-offering of cucumbers. Truly gratitude is not 


dead yet—even in Egypt! Greene Pasta, 


SNOWBOUND 


WWELFTH-NIGHT had come and gone, and life next 
morning seemed a trifle flat and purposeless. But 
yester-eve and the mummers were here! They had come 
striding into the old kitchen, powdering the red brick 
floor with snow from their barbaric bedizenments ; and 
stamping, and crossing, and declaiming, till all was whirl 
and riot and shout. Harold was frankly afraid: unabashed, 
he buried himself in the cook’s ample bosom. Edward 
feigned a manly superiority to illusion; and greeted these 
awful apparitions familiarly, as Dick and Harry and Joe. 
As for me, I was too big to run, too rapt to resist the magic 
and the surprise. Whence came these outlanders, breaking 
in on us with song and ordered masque and a terrible 
clashing of wooden swords? And after these, what 
strange visitants might we not look for any quiet night, 
when the chestnuts popped in the ashes, and the old 
ghost-stories drew the awe-stricken circle close ? Old Merlin, 
perhaps, ‘all furred in black’sheep-skins, and a russet gown, 
with a bow and arrows, and bearing wild geese in his 
hand’! Or stately Ogier the Dane, recalled from Faéry, 
asking his way to the land that once more had need 
of him! Or even, on some white night, the Snow-Queen 
herself, with a chime of sleigh-bells and the patter of rein- 
deers’ feet, with sudden halt at the door flung wide, while 
aloft the Northern Lights went shaking attendant spears 
among the quiet stars ! 

This morning, house-bound by the relentless, indefati- 
gable snow, I was feeling the reaction. Edward on the 
contrary, being violently stage-struck on this his first 
introduction to the real Drama, was striding up and down 
the floor, proclaiming ‘ Here be I, King Gearge the Third,’ 
in a strong Berkshire accent. Harold, accustomed, as the 
youngest, to lonely antics and to sports that asked no 
sympathy, was absorbed in ‘clubmen’: a performance 
consisting in a measured progress round the room arm-in- 
arm with an imaginary companion of reverend years, with 
occasional halts at imaginary clubs, where—imaginary 


steps being leisurely ascended—imaginary papers were 
glanced at, imaginary scandal was discussed with elderly 
shakings of the head and—regrettable to say—imaginary 
glasses were lifted lipwards. Heaven only knows how 
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the germ of this dreary pastime first found way into his 
small-boyish being. It was his own invention, and he 
was proportionately proud of it. Meanwhile, Charlotte 
and I, crouched in the window-seat, watched, spell- 
stricken, the whirl and eddy and drive of the innumerable 
snow-flakes, wrapping our cheery little world in an uncanny 
uniform, ghastly in line and hue. 

Charlotte was sadly out of spirits. Having ‘ countered ’ 
Miss Smedley at breakfast, during some argument or other, 
by an apt quotation from her favourite classic (the Fairy 
Book) she had been gently but firmly informed that no 
such things as fairies ever really existed. ‘Do you mean 
to say it’s all lies?’ asked Charlotte bluntly. Miss Smedley 
deprecated the use of any such unladylike words in any 
connection at all. ‘ These stories had their origin, my dear,’ 
she explained, ‘in a mistaken anthropomorphism in 
the interpretation of nature. But though we are now 
too well-informed to fall into similar errors, there are still 
many beautiful lessons to be learned from these myths—’ 

‘But how can you learn anything,’ persisted Charlotte, 
‘from what doesn’t exist?’ And she left the table de- 
fiant, howbeit depressed. 

‘Don’t you mind fer, I said consolingly ; ‘how can she 
know anything about it? Why, she can’t even throw a 
stone properly !’ 

‘Edward says they're all rot, too,’ replied Charlotte 
doubtfully. 

‘Edward says everything’s rot, I explained, ‘now he 
thinks he’s going into the Army. Ifa thing’s ina book it 
must be true, so that settles it!’ 

Charlotte looked almost re-assured. The room was 
quieter now, for Edward had got the dragon down and 
was boring holes in him with a purring sound, while Harold 
was ascending the steps of the Atheneum with a jaunty 
air—suggestive rather of the Junior Carlton. Outside, the 
tall elm-tops were hardly to be seen through the feathery 
storm. ‘The sky’s a-falling,’ quoted Charlotte softly: ‘I 
must go and tell the king.’ The quotation suggested a 
fairy story, and I offered to read to her, reaching out for 
the Book. But the Wee Folk were under a cloud: sceptical 
hints had embittered the chalice. So I was fain to fetch 
Arthur—second favourite with Charlotte for his dames 
riding errant, and an easy first with us boys—for his spear- 
splintering crash of tourney and hurtle against hopeless 
odds. Here again, however, | proved unfortunate: what 
ill-luck made the book open at the sorrowful history of 
Balin and Balan? ‘And he vanished anon,’ I read ; 
‘and so he heard an horne blow, as it had been the death 
of a beast. ‘That blast,” said Balin, “is blowen for me, 
for I am the prize, and yet am I not dead.”’ Charlotte 
began to cry: she knew the rest too well. I shut the 
book in despair. Harold emerged from behind the arm- 
chair. He was sucking his thumb (a thing which mem- 
bers of the Reform are seldom seen to do) and he stared 
wide-eyed at his tear-stained sister. Edward put off his 
histrionics, and rushed up to her as the consoler—a new 
part for him. 

‘I know a jolly story, he began. ‘Aunt Eliza told it 
me. It was when she was somewhere over in that beastly 
abroad ’—(he had once spent a black month of misery at 
Dinan)—‘ and there was a fellow there who had got two 
storks. And one stork died—it was the she-stork.’ 
(‘ What did it die of ?’ put in Harold.) ‘And the other 
stork was quite sorry, and moped, and went on, and got 
very miserable. So they looked about, and found a duck, 
and introduced it to the stork. The duck was a drake, 
but the stork didn’t mind, and they loved each other and 
were as jolly as could be. By-and-by another duck came 
along—a real she-duck this time—and when the drake 
saw her he fell in love, and left the stork, and went and 
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proposed to the duck: for she was very beautiful. But 
the poor stork who was left, he said nothing at all to any 
body, but just pined and pined and pined away, till one 
morning he was found quite dead! But the ducks lived 
happily ever afterwards !’ 

This was E.dward’s idea of a jolly story! Down again 
went the corners of poor Charlotte’s mouth. Really 
Edward’s stupid inability to see the real point in anything 
was foo annoying! It was always so. Years before, it 
being necessary to prepare his youthful mind for a 
domestic event that might lead to awkward questionings 
at a time when there was little leisure to invent appro- 
priate answers, it was delicately inquired of him whether 
he would like to have a little brother, or perhaps a little 
sister? He considered the matter carefully in all its 
bearings, and finally declared for a Newfoundland pup. 
Any boy more ‘gleg at the uptak’ would have met his 
parents half-way, and eased their burden. As it was, the 
matter had to be approached all over again from a fresh 
standpoint. And now, while Charlotte turned away 
sniffingly, with the hiccough that told of an over-wrought 
soul, Edward, unconscious (like Sir Isaac's Diamond) of 
the mischief he had done, wheeled round on Harold 
with a shout. 

‘I want a live dragon,’ he announced: 
to be my dragon !’ 

‘Leave me go, will you?’ squealed Harold, struggling 
stoutly. ‘I’m playin’ at something else. How can I be 
a dragon and belong to all the clubs?’ 

‘But wouldn’t you like to be a nice scaly dragon, all 
green,’ said Edward, trying persuasion, ‘with a curly tail 
and red eyes, and breathing real smoke and fire ?’ 

Harold wavered an instant: Pall Mall was still strong 
in him, The next he was grovelling on the floor. No 
saurian ever swung a tail so scaly and so curly as his. 
Clubland was a thousand years away. With horrific pants 
he emitted smokiest smoke and fiercest fire. 

‘Now I want a Princess,’ cried Edward, clutching 
Charlotte ecstatically : ‘and you can be the Doctor, and 
heal me from the dragon’s deadly wound,’ 

Of all professions I held the sacred art of healing in 
Cataclysmal memories of 


‘You’ve got 


worst horror and contempt. 
purge and draught crowded in thick on me, and with Char- 
lotte—who courted no barren honours—I made a break 
for the door. Edward did likewise, and the hostile forces 
clashed together on the mat, and for a brief space things 
were mixed and chaotic and Arthurian. The silvery sound 
of the luncheon-bell restored an instant peace, even in 
the teeth of antagonisms like ours. The Holy Grail 
itself, sliding athwart a sunbeam, never so effectually 
stilled a riot “of warring passions into sweet and quiet 


accord, KENNETH GRAHAME, 





REVIEWS 
PEDANT AND HUMORIST 


Italian Painters. Vy GIOVANNI MORELLI. Vol. Il. Translated 
from the German by C, J. FFOULKEs. London: Murray. 


That Signor Morelli should have been a pedant was 
inevitable from his trade, but his pedantry sat lightly upon him, 
and even those who care not a rush for his ‘experimental 
method’ cannot but find his pages excellent reading. The 
connoisseur is wont to neglect the wood for the trees, and it 
must be admitted that art is something more than a measuring 
of ears andhands. And yet Morelli was so spirited in con- 
troversy, he had so keen a sense of folly in his rivals, that 
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you easily find yourself sharing his eager interest in the 
attribution of third-rate Italian painters. But the pro- 
tagonist in his comedy is not so much Italian Art as Dr. Bode, 
that adamantine pedant, while Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
-——those dioscuri of dulness—fill a larger place in his record 
than Raphael or Titian. 

And what finer whetstone should wit desire than the old- 
fashioned, unregenerate connoisseur? Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, for instance, cram their painters with ‘ influences ’ 
and ‘tendencies’, with the same sort of fury they might 
employ if they were packing an inflexible portmanteau. 
For them Lorenzo Lotto is stuffed with the tendencies of the 
Bergamesques, the Bellinesques, the Milanese, the Venetians, 
heaven knows what other schools! His works, indeed, are a 
miscellany of the styles of Cima, Bellini, Carpaccio, Montagna, 
Previtali and Santa Croce! Now this is criticism reduced to 
absurdity ; and it was Morelli’s triumph to have held up such 
pretentious humbug to the contempt of Europe. Nor was his 
achievement merely negative. By the aid of an excellent eye, 
an amusing intelligence, and the ‘ experimental method ’—which 
by the way he was apt to over-value—he travelled over Europe 
changing the signatures of pictures as with a magician’s finger. 
The Director of the Dresden Gallery has accepted forty-six out 
of fifty-six of his suggestions: which means that forty-six pictures 
in Dresden alone have taken on fresh names at the Italian’s 
bidding—an astonishing record, truly, whether the new ascrip- 
tions hold for one year or a hundred. ‘ Unprejudiced observers ’, 
he writes, ‘might be led to infer from this that either 
Lermolieft was wiser than other students of art, or that the 
method pursued by him was superior to theirs. The first 
assumption would of course be ridiculous on my part, and in 
this even my bitterest opponents will agree with me.’ But we, 
who are by no means Lermolieffs bitterest opponents, most 
violently disagree. The results achieved by this Napoleonic 
critic were due to the man, nat the method. His rapid intelli- 
gence, his superhuman memory, above all his contemptuous 
habit of controversy, achieved far more than his elaborate 
‘method’: which mdeed, in another’s hands is likely to prove 
no better than a pitfall. A man who presents his case with 
the insistance and intrepidity of Lermoliefi is sure of a hearing, 
if not of obedience; and it is not difficult to distribute the 
credit of success between the critic and his criticism. 

To Morelli controversy was the breath of life. And it is due 
to a declining zest for warfare that this second volume of 
/talian Painters is inferior in interest to its predecessor. More 
than once does the author apologise for his polemical attitude. 
He goes even so far as to proclaim it distasteful to him— 
a proclamation hardly meant to be sincere. But there can 
be no doubt that Morelli, the accepted authority, is not one 
half as amusing as the Ishmael of the critics fighting for his 
theory. The present volume, indeed, is rather a tribute of 
honour, than a piece of polemics. On every page you read of 
a fresh attribution accepted or the defeat of some old German 
heresy. And you cannot help feeling, what is the truth, that, 
until a greater comes along to supplant him, Lermolieff is 
ranged in a position of respectable authority. Those that 
are unacquainted with his method may find an excellent 
example in his treatment of Sodoma, but there is not a chapter 
in the book that has not its brilliant suggestion or its fallacy 
exposed. We have said that the man was superior to the 
method, and in truth the method seems adroitly invented for 
the furtherance of pedantry. Of course in the comparison and 
ascription of pictures not the smallest indication should be 
ignored, but the value of the hand, the ear and the landscape 
may easily be exaggerated. For instance, there is a portrait 
at Frankfort, which Morelli takes from Sebastiano del Piombo 
and gives to Sodoma. In this picture, he argues, you detect 
Sodoma’s hand, ear, and landscape. But the proof is insufficient : 
for though the canvas may exhibit certain of Sodoma’s charac- 
teristics, no evidence is adduced that this ear, this landscape, 
this hand are Sodoma’s and none others. Elsewhere Morelli 
is as dogmatic, and with as small a show of reason, as Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle themselves. He is quite sure that a certain 
portrait in the Pinakothek does not represent Palma. ‘A man 
who, like Palma, selected as executors of his will ’—thus he writes 
—‘a wine-seller and a fruiterer, would never have borne himself 
as this young man.” This is not art criticism at all, and as 
psychology it is rubbish. And though, not being cesthetic, it 
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might (pronounced by another) just escape Morelli’s most 
desperate condemnation, it is as ‘purely subjective’ as Mr. 
Ruskin’s wildest vapourings. 

Nor does this most practical of critics entirely escape 
the charge of sentimentality. ‘Lotto and Correggio’, he 
somewhere says, ‘sought to give expression to the inward 
beauty of the soul, a tendency which marks the final step taken 
by Art, when it has reached the zenith of its greatness’! And 
again : Moroni ‘sometimes succeeds in penetrating through the 
outward envelope to the soul of his sitter.” In such announce- 
ments as this Morelli, the champion of the stern, uncompromis- 
ing experimental method is merely Mr. Ruskin (or even Mr. 
P. G. Hamerton) in disguise. But not often does he err in this 
wise. Even if he has hardened his heart against the emotional 
aspect of art, he has exploded the wooden-headed, flat-footed 
pedantry of Germany, he has exposed some of the vices of 
zstheticism. Above all he is ever ready, with an engaging 
frankness, to admit his errors and to change a hasty opinion. 
Herein we detect the failure of his method. Many pictures 
in Germany and elsewhere bear signatures which his authority 
put upon them, but which himself would now exchange for others. 
And the uncertainty proves the ‘experimental method’ subjective 
after all. In brief, art-criticism has no finality. Though Morelli’s 
ascriptions be accepted to-day, to-morrow another will arise 
with an insistent voice, and trace other names upon the frames of 
half the pictures in Europe. And so long as the pictures are 
left for us to admire, it really doesn’t matter—does it ? 


A TRIUMPH OF TRIVIALITY 


With Thackeray in America. By EYRE CRoWE, A.R.A. 
London : Cassell. 


Mr. Crowe accompanied Thackeray on his lecturing tour in 
America in ’52 as secretary and business-manager and amused 
himself by sketching what interested him. Some of these 
sketches were sent home and lost; the rest we have here. 
Now, had they been published with brief descriptive notes or 
merely with titles, we had been well content. Unfortunately 
Mr. Crowe was minded to add ‘an accompanying text,’ and 
while the sketches are good, some of them very good, the 
‘accompanying text’ is bad, some of it execrable. 

In the first place, the book is certainly ill-written. The 
incidents come in jerkily and incoherently ; and Mr. Crowe 
has assimilated, we hope unconsciously, the trick of ver- 
biage wherewith the ingenious journalist atones (to his 
pocket) for lack of ideas. Thus, the sketches are ‘sketching 
lucubrations’ ; thus Thackeray ‘used to charter a cab’ to go 
to the British Museum; and thus Mr. Bancroft, the historian, 
wore ‘ what the French call the nose-pincher kind of spectacles.’ 
As an achievement in the trivial the thing is astonishing. 
‘A friendly party had been invited to dinner, and he expressed 
a wish that I should join the circle. The temptation was 
great—with the prospect of drinking a bumper to success. My 
habiliments, however, were not of the festive, but of the work- 
aday sort, and I could not readily get another suit; so I lost 
the chance of celebrating the event in proper trim.’ In New 
York Mr. Crowe saw ‘an unscrupulous thief’ try to steal a 
contribution from a blind sailor, ‘when suddenly a little terrier 
hidden behind the blind man’s coat-tails dashed forward to the 
rescue and discomfited the would-be purloiner.” In Philadel- 
phia he was present at a Quakers’ meeting, and takes up a page 
or so in mentioning the fact. Now, in so far as these trivialities 
concern Thackeray we have not a word to say against them, 
although Thackeray himself was unmerciful in his satire on 
such writing : one remembers Captain Sumph at the Bungays’ 
dinner party. if Thackeray had gone to the Quakers’ meeting 
and said he liked it very much, all would have been well; but 
he did not. A whole-hearted worshipper like Mr. Crowe, who 
believes that there is no one ‘who would not regret that one 
sentence of that romance (7he NMewcomes) were either altered 
or scored off,’ might be excused for thinking it interesting to 
relate that when Thackeray and he dined with the Mayor of 
Liverpool ‘the Zitce de résistance at the banquet, in the shape of 
roast sucking-pig, was received with all the honours of loud 
laughter.” ‘The considerate hostess, knowing the Thackerayan 
fondness for that succulent joint,’ etc. etc. etc. 

Our complaint is that most of the trivialities have no con- 
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nection with Thackeray, except that he was presumably in 
the neighbourhood. There is hardly anything recorded of him 
here that is in the least vital or even suggestive. Mr. Crowe 
cannot help relating that his chief met Barnum, Bancroft, 
Washington Irving, Meagher, and other notable men, and for 
his sketches (not in words) of these personages one is grateful ; 
but he observed, or at least remembers, practically nothing of 
interest in the contact. He relates of course how this 
audience was appreciative, and that audience small; but 
nothing to shed any sort of light on Thackeray. When he 
tells you how Thackeray dictated a lecture, lying all day in 
bed and smoking, you welcome an almost solitary piece of 
good fortune. Here, so far as we remember, is the one joke 
of Thackeray’s recorded : ‘ The great feature was a large dish 
of oysters, one of which Thackeray took up on his fork-end, 
and glancing at it said it must have resembled the right ear of 
Malchus when cut off, as recorded in Holy Writ. We admit 
that the association is whimsical, and like to think of how 
often Mr. Crowe must have shrieked at it privately in the forty 
years that have passed ’twixt the making and the publishing. 
But it is the only joke—unless it was one to tell (wrongly 
Senator Seward that in England his name would be pro- 
nounced ‘like sewer’—and almost the only saying recorded. 
The last two pages are interesting in regard to Thackeray, 
but they have nothing to do with the trip. It seems that 
Thackeray was very rightly annoyed with Doyle’s picture 
of the Charterhouse boys at play, in which marbles figure: 
Mr. Crowe makes a mistake of detail in relating the inci- 
dent. Also when Thackeray had been taken to the studios 
of Géréme and others in Paris he said, ‘I wish I had seen 
this before’: before, no doubt, writing the artistic scenes in 
The Newcomes. For the rest, we can only say that Mr. Crowe 
saw some interesting sights in America, such as the slave- 
market at Richmond and Charlestown, but he describes these 
also tamely. 

It is otherwise with the sketches. They are nearly all inter- 
esting, directly and indirectly, for themselves and for their 
subjects. In the former choice we may mention the picture 
of a barber’s shop at Richmond, and in the latter a sketch of 
Washington Irving, done in ’52 (most of his portraits repre- 
sent him as a young man). They had well been their own 
excuse, and make us regret that we have had to speak as we 
have spoken of Mr. Eyre Crowe’s text. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Illustrated Official Handbook of the Cape and South Africa. 
Edited by JOHN NOBLE. London: Stanford. 


This book is packed with interesting information, though the 
specialist has treated sundry topics with a strangely heavy 
hand. Take, for instance, the romance of the diamond mines, 
and you shall find it the toughest reading. Mr. Reunert hurries 
over the story of Mr. O’Reilly’s discovery of the first stone ; 
ignores, practically speaking, the rowdy digger-life of the 
seventies ; and merely hints at the contest of intellects between 
Mr. Cecil Rhodes and Mr. Barney Barnato, whence emerged the 
Kimberley amalgamation. On the other hand, he is monstrous 
prodigai of figures, and he positively wallows in the various 
methods of doctoring the ‘ blue.’ An account of gold-mining 
at Witwatersrand is heavily overlaid with superfluous 
technicalities concerning levels, milling, chlorination, and the 
rest of it. However, the difficulty of dealing with such 
mysteries with any approach to literary artistry would perplex 
M. Zola himself: but the same excuse cannot be advanced for 
Mr. Trimen’s failure to construct a coherent description of 
South African fauna. An ingenuous foot-note sets forth his 
perplexities ; how he made many futile attempts at compression, 
and how he was finally compelled to abandon the invertebrates 
altogether. In truth, Mr. Trimen cannot refine upon his know- 
ledge, and the result is a disappointing hash of paleontology, 
biology, and natural history proper. By way of compensation, 
South African agriculture and stock-raising receive adequate 
exposition at several hands, and the vos and cons of ostrich- 
farming are set forth with entertaining candour. Mr. 
Hutchins’s chapter on woods and forests is one of the aptest 
in the volume, and British artificers, in search of new materials, 
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might study his disseriations on the ocofea bullata and pter- 
oxylon utile with no small measure of profit. 

An innominate on the physical features of South Africa 
is little short of tremendous; indeed, his combination of 
Ruskinitish sentimentalism with auctioneering lingo staggers 


the mind. Thus, you pass from False Bay, ‘where marine 
enjoyments can be varied with rural pleasures among the 
picturesque, well-wooded estates’ to the mountains; and 
behold! ‘In the full noontide glare they exhibit nothing but 
the rugged, grey, naked rock ; but the scene is glorious when 
at sunrise the purple light of dawn gives place to magnificent 
flame-bursts of crimson and gold; or, again, before sunset, 
when they are overspread by beautiful ever-changing tints, 
from a rosy purple to vivid bronze, intensifying the dark steel- 
blue shades cast by the craggy projections on their furrowed 
sides.’ Compared to this astounding scribe, the compiler of 
the historical sketch seems tame enough ; he has, nevertheless, 
achieved a sufficiently readable summary. In particular the 
first Dutch settlement had its vigorous diarist in Governor Van 
Riebeek, whose journal has been duly laid under contribution. 
The Netherlands Company enjoined a Quaker-like respect for 
the persons and property of the Hottentots; but its factotum, 
unable to obtain cattle even by barter, pined to ‘cut off ten 
thousand head of them, and to seize as many savages for 
transmission as slaves.’ Of course the colony had soon to 
make good its hold by fighting ; but even so the Company’s 
rigid restrictions kept agriculture ata standstill. ‘This’, wrote 
Commissioner Verburg, ‘cannot be endured in a new and 
growing community, which requires to be fostered with more 
freedom, gentleness, and kindness.’ Nevertheless, paternalism 
continued; and when the Huguenot refugees petitioned to hold 
services in their own tongue, Governor Van der Sell bade them 
restrain their French impertinences, and finally incorporated 
them with the Dutch Reformed Church. Hence, independent 
spirits, of both nationalities, took to ‘trekking ’ long before the 
Cape passed under British rule, and, enrolled in voluntary 
‘commandoes’, held their own against the Kafirs. Clearly, 
these migratory tendencies, which resulted later on in the 
foundation of Natal, the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal, 
cannot be ascribed to the despotism of Cape Town alone; 
though several Governors exhibited an excess of zeal in 
Anglicising the population, and the timidity of the Colonial 
Office did the rest. Thus, Bloemfontein was forced to shift 
for herself, because the task of keeping the peace between the 
Boers and the Griquas proved somewhat expensive ; and as for 
the sequel to Majuba ! 

An official handbook is not concerned with controversial 
problems, and Mr. Noble’s contributors descant on railway 
extension, customs unions, and so forth, with mildly uncritical 
optimism. Even that monstrous iniquity, the Kriger oligarchy, 
goes unremarked save for an abstract of the Naturalisation 
Law requiring atwelve years residence before the alien can sit 
in the First Volksraad. Such reticence with regard to the 
white seems politic enough, but there is no obvious reason 
against out-spokenness upon the idle and _philoprogenitive 
nigger. Complaints of his unwillingness to work except under 
compulsion come alike from the Cape uplands and the sugar 
plantations of Natal, and they might have received more 
articulate expression here. Again, the anarchy in Pondoland, 
and the capacity of the Basutos for mischief should have been 
handled in a less cautious spirit: the former being a 
disgrace, while the latter, with their 15,000 mounted warriors, 
could sweep the eastern districts of Cape Colony. Mr. Noble 
would doubtless reply that he aimed at description, not 
criticism, and it must be allowed that, certain deductions made, 
his compilation is a thoroughly meritorious performance. 





NOVELS AND TALES 


Stories of modern India suggest inevitably Mr. Rudyard Kip- 
ling, and in the case of /vom the Five Rivers (London : Heine- 
mann), by Flora Annie Steel, the suggestion is not unfair. For 
assuming the influence of Mr. Kipling, one may say that Mrs. 
Steel, though far behind her model in ability of expression, yet 
imitates his best (and worst). Thatis tosay, she takes for her 
subjects phases of native Indian life at points as remote as 
possible from Western custom. ‘Thus she starts with a great 
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advantage (though less great, of course, than that of her 
exemplar) over the novelist condemned to hackneyed themes. 
That is mainly her good fortune, not her merit, but without merit 
good fortune had been in vain; in fact, so alien are her stories 
from our familiar modes of thought that without considerable 
skill to use the advantage it had been mere dead weight. As 
she says (in a manner we must presently remark) : ‘ when fully 
one half of harrowing modern fiction is based upon the axiom 
that Thingumbob, having married So-and-So, cannot possibly 
marry Whats-his-name also, it takes the starch out of a story 
when a hero can have as many wives as he likes, and his 
religion counsels four.’ True, she has not to deal with 
polyandry too; but the lack of opportunity for impossible desire 
in the Indian women makes as much difference, to speak 
roughly. In all human drama desire must play its part; but it 
is at least refreshing to find it in quite a different theory of 
clothing. Mrs. Steel’s first and best story deals with a wife 
who is disgraced among the women of her village for that she 
cannot bear her husband, the head-man, a male child. His 
mcther and all his friends urge him to take a second wife, and 
the strife in his mind, for he is a tender-hearted fellow, between 
affection for his wife on the one hand and interest and tradition 
on the other is very excellently brought out. Finally he yields 
and sets out on a new courtship at the moment when his wife— 
the climax is as good as can be. The next best story, ‘At a 
Girl’s School,’ discourses with a sort of tender humour of an 
old child, who keeps a worthless family together and manages 
a baby class, and whose sorrow is the inevitable betrothal : the 
dash of Dickens is not altogether unfortunate. Another, 
‘ Sutta,’ of a woman with a lively humour, also deals with the 
powerlessness of women, and we are glad to note that Mrs. 
Steel makes no suggestion of well-meant, blundering interfer- 
ence; the end of this story is comedy. ‘Shah Sujah’s Mouse’ 
is pathos of a more ordinary kind; ‘The Blue Monkey’ is 
agreeable farce, where you rejoice in the discomfiture of a native 
B.A. at the hands of Mohammedan strong men ; and the last, 
‘In a Citron Garden’ is a tragedy, effective and restrained, 
but ending with a very futile remark: ‘ perhaps none the less 
of a tragedy because it is true.’ Of the verses with which the 
book ends we cannot say so much; a ‘ Plough Song’ and a 
‘Harvest Song’ aie vivid and sympathetic in recognisable 
measure. If Mrs. Steel imitates Mr. Kipling’s subjects with 
success, her imitation of his manner, with which without certain 
knowledge we must credit her, is less fortunate. Sometimes 
it is true, she follows him with effect in a rough and terse 
antithesis between the admirable fighting Mohammedan and 
the cheap tongue-wagging Hindu. But more often she imitates 
him in his slippered, not to say slangy, moments, which even 
in the model are a blemish, and which she cannot use to 
the good end he sometimes achieves. Thus the sentence 
quoted in the beginning is very unhappy; that and other 
jocular remarks like it would, but for evidence to the contrary, 
make you decline to credit the author with a due sense of her 
subjects. But the book is a notable book: appealing with 
effect to imagination and understanding. 

Mr. Fisher Unwin has been fortunate, on the whole, in his 
‘Pseudonym Library ’, and!the last number of it, Zhe Passing of 
a Mood, is one of the best. It is a collection of very short 
stories, or rather sketches ; impressions, as it were, of scenes 
and characters. They are mostly rather crude and unequal in 
merit, but contain enough observation and power of expression 
to deserve serious criticism; in other words, they are on a 
different plane of endeavour and result from that of the average 
novel. Indirectly also they are interesting, as typical of the 
manner in which several clever writers of the time choose or are 
forced to express themselves. A salient point of a character, 
or a phase of the development of a character, or the contact 
between two typical characters, is taken and exemplified (for 
the most part with some felicity) in typical action. There is 
scope in such a scheme for delicate insight or imagination ; but 
one cannot but occasionally, even in reading the best of such 
sketches, ask : is it nota little cheap? You have an idea of a 
character and you are at liberty to select the environment and 
incident which will best illustrate your conception; this done 
you leave your reader to supply the complete character and 
history as his imagination is able; the great difficulty of 
sustaining imagination is one you do not encounter. It is one 
thing to see and to express a characteristic in a flash; it is 
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another to conceive a character whole, and follow it into the 
details of its natural life ; the artist still selects, of course, but 
freedom of selection is circumscribed by every selection 
made. The best of these sketches are, we think, that which 
gives the title to the book, and another called ‘At Last ’— 
ingenious little studies of two very different women. A common 
fault that the writer illustrates is an apparent want of apprecia- 
tion of the fact that, although anything may be material for art, 
themore commonplace material you select, the more strenuously 
must you endeavour to reveal its artistic quality. Thus he 
relates how a man ran a long way after a cab and fell down 
when his services were not required at the end of the journey, 
and relates it so baldly that he gives little more assist- 
ance to his readers imagination than does our summary. 
Occasionally his treatment breaks down. Thus, supposing 
himself in conversation with a demi-mondaine he addresses her 
with a brutality (we are assured) quite impossible, and thus 
he spoils an extremely good description of the man who can 
assimilate everything, and has no individuality of his own, by 
making him conscious of his own deficiency ; and his most 
ambitious effort,‘ The Fortress of Art’ fails of success by reason 
of a naive and immature summary of the subject’s life which 
gives an air of unreality to the whole. Sometimes, as in 
‘ Westwards,’ he is almost insultingly trivial in both theme and 
treatment. fut there remain considerable cleverness and 
freshness, and, therefore, a potentiality of excellence, if the 
author (or authors, for they are three) will be more anxious to 
have something to say and less anxious to be clever. 

The shadow of a man was wont to pass over the mere at 
Digby’s Turrets when a hap'ess Digby neared his doom; and 
in A Years Tragedy (New York: Cleveland Publishing Co.), 
by Charles Quentin, it is tolerably exercised. To start there 
were but three Digbys: Paul, the harmless owner; Mrs. 
Restern, his distant cousin and housekeeper ; and Gladys, her 
illegitimate daughter. The elder woman hated men and rarely 
spoke save to warn the younger against their machinations. 
But the girl, convent-bred, scarce kept herself unspotted from 
the world, for, while her mother worried over suspicions of 
Paul, she had a secret lover, married and wealthy, to whom 
she talked propriety and under whose protection she fled—with 
extreme circumspection—to escape a nunnery. On her dis- 
appearance the fatuous parent poisoned Paul, and locked his 
body in the turret-chamber for a year, the phantom promenad- 
ing vigorously the while. Then Gladys, who had lived with her 
lover—in discreet fashion—till his wife divorced him and they 
could wed, sought her mother as became a dutiful bride. Intro- 
duced to the late owner, the precise young lady scolded and 
prophesied unpleasant consequences to such purpose that her 
mother fired the mansion and perished in the flames, with the 
apparition doing sentry go as usual. Finally Gladys threw 
herself over a cliff, the green sea smiled as it rocked the fair to 
sleep, and the wearied shade found peace. 

Can this be Love ? (London : Longmans), by Mrs. Parr, is a 
simple story of simple affections told in simple fashion. It is 
for girl readers, and depicts a maiden, raised above her family 
by an unexpected inheritance, who is betrothed to an zsthetic 
being, the wrong one, ere she meets the right for whom the 
wedding-bells peal, and with whom the happy ending leaves 
her. Mrs. Campbell Praed affects low-toned studies, and 
December Roses (Bristol: Arrowsmith) discovers the amatory 
troubles of a woman who is divorcing her husband and 
selecting his successor at the same time. The _ story, 
though interesting in a way, is not exhilarating, and won- 
drous strange meetings, and amazing opportune deaths impart 
a sense of unreality to it. 4 Daughter of Rome (London: 
Digby), translated from the German of Luisa Pichler by J. 
M. Colles, is founded on the Kaiser Otho’s history, which 
forms the groundwork for a quiet and effective piece of 
work. ‘1 made up my mind that | would write a book. The 
idea occurred to me at midnight as I lay on my back in bed. 
Ihad taken supper. Strange notions often do come to a man 
when he has taken supper. Thus begins Declined with 
Thanks (London: Henry), by Ernest Mulliner, and you per- 
ceive the sort of book that resulted. It seems that at school 
‘being an extremely sensitive and delicate-minded boy, the 
primitive condition in which we entered the bath somewhat 
embarrassed’ him. In later life he ‘was great on bloaters, 
especially for tea.’ He dedicates the record of these things 
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to Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, ‘who gave me kindly words of 
encouragement and declined a play.’ Yes! There is a lower 
depth than the play of the period which is acted. As for 
The Gentle Heritage (London: Innes) it is a charming tale 
about certain youngsters not all-too good, who tumble into 
quarrels and scrapes in natural fashion. It reveals, moreover, 
the gentle seriousness ever a characteristic of Miss Frances E. 
Crompton’s books. Much of Verne and something of Bellamy, 
with chips from other blocks, is published under the title of 
Platonia (Bristol: Arrowsmith), by Henry L’Estrange. The 
narrative, graphic and amusing, is spoiled by a chapter on 
economics which the author, with a forethought that stops 
short of wisdom, advises the readers to skip. The picture of 
London, as seen from the planet reached by the adventurers a 
century in advance of the light that conveys the image, contains 
the gleam of a fresh idea. 


THE ROYAL MARINES 


The Historical Records of the Roya! Marines. Compiled and 
Edited by Major EDyE, Royal Marine Light Infantry, 
Bartister-at-Law, Middle Temple. Vol. I. 1664-1701. 
London: Harrison. 


If one did not constantly remember Major Edye’s titie his 
manner of writing might fairly provoke a certain revolt. For 
this is not a history of the Royal Marines and of the 
‘maritime’ regiments which preceded the present force. 
‘History’ presupposes selection, arrangement, and a co- 
herent flow of narrative ; and there is none of these things 
in Major Edye’s book. Instead, we have a turning out in 
chronological order of the materials of which a history 
might be made. But then, Major Edye calls his book the 
‘ Historical Records of the Royal Marines,’ by which we conceive 
that he understands us to mean all the evidence for a history 
collected and set forth in order due. Such a book is rather for 
dipping and skipping than for reading. It is hard to take 
much interest in lists of names and movements of detachments 
hither and thither in the routine of service. On the other 
hand, the book has its very real uses. It is a collection of 
material of considerable value out of which whosoever can read 
with care and select with discretion can acquire to himself 
much worth having. Major Edye appears to us to have done 
his work with great industry. He has had to hunt through 
official roils, letters, books, and ‘State Papers Domestic,’ in 
search of the scattered notices garnered in his stout volume. 
As the task—so far as we can judge by internal evidence— 
has been solidly done, he deserves the credit of having 
thoroughly cleared the ground. He has at least saved all 
them that would know something of the history of the Marines 
a world of trouble. 

To what scale his book is designed to grow we hesitate to 
guess ; but it can scarce be other than considerable. He hopes 
that his second volume will ‘ continue the chronicle to the year 
1755, but the material still awaiting examination may oblige 
the author to modify his plan, and only the result of his re- 
searches can determine the length of the period which it wiil 
be possible to cover without swelling the next volume to 
inconvenient proportions.’ We doubt very much if the next 
volume will go as far as that. What Major Edye has done as yet 
is described exactly on his own title-page. He has laboriously 
collected the records of ‘The Duke of York and Albany’s 
Maritime Regiment of Foot, subsequently styled Prince George 
of Denmark’s Maritime Regiment of Foot, the First and Second 
Regiment of Marines, afterwards known as Colonel Thomas 
Brudenel’s Regiment of Marines, Colonel William Seymoutr’s 
Regiment of Marines, Colonel Henry Mordaunt’s Regiment of 
Marines, and Colonel Henry Dutton Colt’s Regiment of Marines.’ 
His terminal dates are 1664-1701: that is to say the reigns of 
Charles II., James II.and William III. These regiments were the 
forerunners of the present Marines. There has been no contin- 
uity of history, but only of function, between the first of them and 
the present corps. If any regiment in our service now repre- 
sents the Admiral’s it is the Buffs, with which the remains of 
the Duke’s and the Prince of Denmark’s were incorporated 
when they were ‘broke’ at the revolution of 1688, The 
Admiral’s was raised by Charles II. some time before the 
first of his two Dutch wars. It was probably disbanded by 
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William as being too much attached to its old master to be 
trusted. Its officers were well known to be strong royalists. 
A good part, it must not be forgotten, of James’s army 
had to be got rid of quietly after 1689. Some of the 
regiments were sent abroad to the Low Countries where they 
had fighting the French to occupy their minds. The Admiral’s, 
being designed mainly for sea service, could not sv easily be 
disposed of in that way. It would have been rash to trust it on 
the ships, which might have been appealed to by their old 
master. The only resource was to break it up, and to use such 
men as it was decided to keep in other regiments. Its suc- 
cessors, the Marine regiments of William III., were cut down 
at the Peace, according to our usual practice. Nothing could, 
in the long run, have been more wasteful than this habit of 
utterly wiping out regiments for economy’s sake at a war's end. 
It cost us dear both in men and money when the next war 
broke out; but it was our uniform custom. We followed it 
down to the Peace of Amiens, when whole battalions were sent 
adrift. The wonder is, considering we deliberately chose to live 
thus hand-to-mouth, that we did so well. 

Major Edye gives details innumerable of this same process 
of living by expedients. Throughout the period of which he 
writes we were continually taking men on when we wanted 
them, aud paying them off when the immediate need was 
passed. Companies went up and companies went down. 
Sometimes a draft would be made on one regiment to form the 
skeleton of another. Sometimes a whole company would be 
taken out, and combined with other drafts into a tem- 
porary regiment for particular service abroad or in the 
Plantations. The Admiral’s and the Marine regiments were 
subject to a peculiar drain. They were raised for sea-service 
and this was interpreted to mean that, when men belonging to 
them had served long enough in a ship to know their way 
about, they were to be rated A.B. and drawn from their 
own corps—which had to fill their places with recruits. It 
was not very uncommon to find an officer on the lists 
of both the Navy andthe Marines. By a peculiar beauty of 
complication it seems to have been the rule that he was an 
officer of Marines only on shore, and that when at sea he wasa 
naval officer. Sir George Rooke, he who took Gibraltar, was in 
both branches of the service. It appears from Major Edye’s 
Records that at the end of the seventeenth century His Majesty’s 
Government was a terribly bad paymaster. To be months in 
arrears was quite a common thing with officersand men. One 
would like to know what became of the many gentlemen who 
were turned adrift when a regiment was broken. The 
‘reformado’, as he was called, by aname borrowed from the 
Spaniard, was a known type in the seventeenth century, and it 
is to be feared that he not infrequently took tothe road. To 
be sure, in those fighting times he had a chance of going back 
from the road to the colours. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM UP-TO-DATE 


A Modern Layman’s Faith (Nova religio Laict) concerning the 
Breed and Creed of the ‘ Thoroughbred Man’. By WALTER 
BRADFORD WoopGATE, M.A. Oxon, Barrister of Oxford 
Circuit. London : Chapman. 


This ‘clerk of Oxenford’ has produced a most entertaining 
volume. His title, which may seem to challenge some com- 
parison to the Aeligio Medici, betrays a measure of self- 
confidence which does not fail to assert itself in his text. 
He speaks on most points with a refreshing certainty of 
conviction ; and when that is wanting, with an inventive 
boldness of speculation which amounts almost to genius. This 
comes out most strikingly in his treatment of the Old Testament 
Miracles, phenomena which he does not dispute, but which he 
explains by a series of the most remarkable theories to be 
encountered, even in recent Biblical criticism. 

He assumes, on the part of the ancient worthies who are 
alleged to have performed these signs and wonders, the 
possession of a scientific knowledge and dexterity, which 
leaves Lord Kelvin’s in the shade. The pillar of cloud may 
have been ‘the fume of some scientific apparatus of the com- 
mander’ (z.¢., Moses)—‘query, adynamo?.. . Such an apparatus, 
if at all connected with fire, would disclose a luminous glow 
in the dark.’ The manna was probably an ‘edible fungus.’ 
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Korah and his company were blown up by the agency of an 
explosive : ‘the spot, on which the culprits had been located,’ 
having been ‘previously mined’ by the directions of the great 
Lawgiver. The ‘ pitchers’ of Gideon’s three hundred were pro- 
bably hand-grenadoes ; Jerubbaal himself being the prototype 


of the British Grenadier. The passage of Jordan was effected 
by an engineering diversion of the river at a point far north of 
where the Israelites crossed dryshod. The walls of Jericho 
did not fall e” masse, but a breach was made in them—again by 
explosives— where the spies, being Rahab’s guests, had contrived 
to mine them. When Uzzah touched the Ark he received 
a fatal shock from an electric battery inside, and consequently 
perished. The water which Elijah poured on his altar on 
Carmel was in point of fact petroleum (on this point Mr. 
Woodgate has been anticipated by that eminent theologian, 
Mr. Samuel B. Clements) ; and he ignited the well-soaked wood 
with a lens, ‘the focus of which could be directed on to the 
required spot without much, if any publicity. For it was 
in the afternoon, and the rays were level ; but ifa burning-glass 
had been focussed over the sacrifice while the sun was high, 
‘the elevation of the lens would have attracted attention.’ 
Petroleum had much to do with ‘the assumption of Elijah also. 
Mr. Woodgate does not explicitly say so, but he significantly 
suggests that the Prophet of Carmel was no doubt as wel] 
acquainted with explosives as the Lawgiver of Sinai, and in 
all probability blew himself up, much as the latter blew up 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram. His successor recovered the axe. 
head by the use of a magnet. The ‘ Three Children’ escaped 
in the fiery furnace, by dint of asbestos or some other incom- 
bustible clothing ; Daniel simply stared the Lions out of 
countenance: while the Handwriting on the Wall—of which 
that great seer made so much—was an inscription in phos- 
phorus. And the fun in all these explanations is that Mr. 
Woodgate does not appear to see that they are much harder to 
believe than the miracles they profess to explain! For what 
becomes of the moral character of Moses, if we are to regard 
him asadynamiter? Were the priests of Baal such simpletons 
that they took petroleum for water? Where could Elisha get 
and carry about with him a magnet strong enough to lift an 
axe-head from the bottom of a deep and rapid river? Would 
a vast crop of edible fungi growing in a desert, year by year, not 
be as strange a portent as the manna? and as edible fungi don’t 
fall from heaven, how could they be mistaken for celestial 
food? But why go through the list ? 

There are three ways of dealing with the miraculous element 
in Bible history. These are to deny it 77 fofo; to believe it zn 
toto; or to acknowledge that it ought to be neither wholly 
denied nor wholly believed, but recognised as mixed to some 
extent with the popular legendary lore, which sooner or later 
gathers round all notable historical facts and characters. To 
accept each item as true, and then explain it all on purely 
scientific principles is contrary to common sense. But 
this, on Mr. Woodgate’s part, is only an indication of that 
bondage to the Old Testament which marks his volume 
throughout. He does not apprehend the great principle laid 
cown by Schleiermacher : that the Bible is the record ofa pro- 
gressive revelation, and, as such, contains much in its earlier 
portions that is superseded or even contradicted by later and 
higher truth. Had he done so, he could not have expended 
so much pains in establishing the historical accuracy of the 
Pentateuch ; in accounting for the various miracles; and, 
generally, in reconciling, as he thinks, the most ancient religious 
traditions with the newest demands-of science. 

At the same time (let us add) his theories of the deluge ; of 
the causes and results of changes of the earth’s axis; of the 
efiects of glaciation on the surface of the earth and on the 
consequent location of its inhabitants, are all extremely ingenious 
if not wholly satisfactory. \We may say the same of his theories 
of the pre-Adamite races ; and of the selection of the higher 
type in the family of Adam, which has produced ‘ the thorough- 
bred man,’ whose ‘ breed and creed’ form our author’s theme. 
His examination of the Hebrew—or as he would say the 
Adamite—idea of the great Avenger, with the evolution there- 
from of the Messianic idea, is marked by considerable critical 
acumen, and is based upon a wide acquaintance with his recent 
literature. But a certain oddity of argument, an absence of 
exact method from the speculative excursions, detract from 
the scientific value of his book. Still it is impossible to doubt 
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his sincere desire to produce what he believes to be a sound 
‘apology’ for the Christian faith and for the literature and 
history the Church has associated with it. His belief in reve- 
lation, or ‘communication from the Creator to the created,’ 
is strongly and intelligently stated; and it is plain that he 
writes from the standpoint of a reasonable faith and not of a 
suspicious unbelief. 


ODDS AND ENDS 


Some Country Sights and Sounds. By PH1L ROBINSON. 
London : Unwin. 


A whirlwind in the bosky dells of Romford, a prairie fire 
among the wilds of Kent, the Zoo, the Jardin des Plants, the 
London sparrow painted to sell for a canary—here are some 
of the subjects and the scenes that Mr. Robinson has found 
inspiring. He is at his best in the adventures, real or 
imaginary, of certain beasts escaping their menageries. The 
invasion of a pack of wolves from Sanger’s, the bank holiday of 
a Jamrach tiger in the neighbourhood of the Albert Docks, how 
a tiger broke prison in Devizes, the proceedings of a donkey- 
slaying lion somewhere in the Seine Inferieure—all these things 
he describes with great humour and gusto. It is said that our 
editors, morning and evening, cherish and prize the all-round 
journalist who can turn you off a general article about anything 
and everything with promptitude and despatch. Just such a 
standby is the Mr. Phil Robinson here revealed. We know 
that he is capable of much better work, that on occasion he can 
use both wits and eyes. But for the time being he is con- 
tent with such witticisms as that wolves do not eat salad and 
oysters do not catch the baby. And his serious intervals are 
less exhilarating still. For instance, there is his ‘Sea Bird’s 
Message’, described as a‘ poem strange and beautiful, fresh 
from the sea.’ Somebody walking the wild sea-banks at Perth 
(West Australia) came upon a dead albatross. Attached to 
the rover’s neck was a metal plate on which were scrawled a 
few French sentences to the effect that certain castaways had 
made the Crozet Islands. They were saved,and Mr. Robinson 
dilates upon ‘its brave and faithful flight ’"—to say nothing of 
‘its death, the mission achieved on the very threshold of the 
kinsmen of the unhappy mariners who had sent it forth ’"—for us 
in the very grandest style of Fleet Street. Indeed, he gets as far 
as ‘battling for life until the last moment’, ‘ bursting its great 
heart in the final struggle’, and so on: as if the bird had really 
apprehended the mariners’ distress, and deliberately set forth 
for Perth to get them rescued! Now, the point of the story is 
the ingenious and justifiable cruelty of that one among the cast- 
aways who tied on the plate so tight that the creature could not 
swallow, so that a small fish was actually found stuck in the 
gullet. Mr. Robinson looks on this as an accident ‘of strange 
pitifulness ’ ; but is it not far more probable that thus the wan- 
derers did try to compel their messenger into seeking | and? 

When Mr. Robinson condescends to country things, the 
laugh is as much at as with him, The hen with no great 
choice of feathers but an unconscionably long neck, ‘a fool 
of the largest size,’ is one of the few with which he seems 
to have a direct and speaking acquaintance. Judging from 
the want of particularity and precision in his description, 
he has only a second-hand knowledge of the others. The 
phrase of a gamekeeper who told him that a mongoose 
makes rabbits ‘bolt freely’ would never have tickled the fancy 
of a sportsman, because it is every-day lingo. That in 
ferreting ‘the hollow ground re-echoes with the stamp of 
their (the rabbits’) panic-stricken feet’ will be grand news to 
those who love that homely pastime. To turn from fault-finding, 
however, there is one chapter of excellent and graphic descrip- 
tion which, be it fancy or fact, is very well worth reading. It 
js the story of a photographer. Being of an adventurous dis- 
position, this tradesman persuaded a party of natives, going 
about with a full-grown tiger, and making it kill for money, to 
bring the brute to a buffalo he had fastened to a stake. 
Focussing his instrument at seven yards—so that he ran 
almost as much risk as the beast—-he released the spring-shutter 
just as the tiger leaped and struck. The result was a bad but 
interesting negative. ‘ The buffalo, though fatally struck, had 
not even had time to fall before the “ sun-picture” of its dying 
moments was fixed upon the faithful plate: so there it stands, 
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with its knees just giving way under it and its great head 
drooping in death.’ The tiger had dislocated the bull’s neck 
with a single blow ; and when he fell his executioner ‘ stretched 
his head round over the neck, and slipping its head round to 
the buffalo’s throat lay across it sucking its life-blood.” This is 
a valuable addition to our knowledge of the tiger’s habit: 
howbeit it is somewhat at variance with the common belief — 
that he begins his meal at his quarry’s hinder parts. 


GERMAN WIT AND WISDOM 


Pictures of the Soctalistic Future. By EUGENE RICHTER, 
Authorised translation by HENRY WRIGHT. London: 
Sonnenschein. 


This would-be skit upon the Socialist ideal appears to have 
been composed by the leader of German Radicalism before 
that tremendous crisis which has happily ended in the passing 
of the Army Bills. Accordingly one searches in vain fora clue 
to the factious opposition which has confounded his own party 
and materially strengthened his deadliest enemies. The Empire 
cannot contain Bebel and Engels, and they have gone 
vapouring into Austria. But whereis Eugene Richter? Yet, 
though himself sits desolate, his little book still circulates 
apace in the land that has discarded him. And rightly; for its 
doctrine is excellent, though its manner can only be described 
as the worst possible. Herr Richter essays satire, but the most 
rudimentary equipment of humour has been denied him. He 
can conceive no incidents more ridiculous than the resignation 
of one Socialist Chancellor because the community insists that 
he shall clean his own boots, or the perplexities of another 
who is interrupted by a wife with a taste for finery in a 
harangue upon the merits of compulsory uniforms for both 
sexes. Any intellect less ponderous could surely have devised 
some incongruous situation whence to direct legitimate 
raillery against {the Socialist monster. Thus Herr Haeckel 
might have been dumped down ina Survival of the Unfittest ; 
or some Teutonic Jabez Balfour might stand aghast at the 
inhuman rascality of a Capitalist-State. Again, in the way 
of character Herr Richter can reach no higher than a 
family of Berlin mechanics, and there he must needs submit 
to the most commonplace experiences. In themselves the 
personages are not ill-drawn: indeed, this politician knows 
artisan life more intimately than most of his kidney. The 
worthy bookbinder, his convictions imbibed from the clubs, 
with his consolatory tags from Bebel when everything begins 
to go awry, and his gradual disillusionment, is quite a natural 
being. Thus, the grandfather is packed off to the Refuge for 
the Aged, when out comes the dictum: ‘We must have no 
children and no elderly persons about the homes, for by their 
varying number in different families they may again give rise 
to all the gradations of wealth and poverty.’ Again, the 
mother’s grief at parting with her baby, her scorn of the State 
cookshop, her disgust at the one room ordained by absolute 
equality, command entire acquiescenee. Apter still is the 
daughter-in-law, Agnes, who flatly declines to be ‘emanci- 
pated’ from her lover, and who, when the Government con- 
fiscates her savings, forces him to emigrate to individualist 
America. But Herr Richter can only describe the obvious, 
and, despite some touches of pathos no worse (if no better) 
than Miss Yonge’s, his book is a dismal failure from the 
imaginative standpoint. 

He has chosen the wrong medium. Still, his treatise (for 
treatise it really is) deserves to be read by every working-man 
with a stiver to lose, as also by many well-meaning busy- 
bodies that rank considerably higher. As an easily understood 
yet comprehensive exposure of the time’s most mischievous 
delusion, it is absolutely unanswerable. Herr Richter sets out 
by demonstrating that the nationalisation of property would 
fall hardest upon the industrious operative. He proceeds to 
show that by no conceivable system could the State control 
labour with any approach to fairness. Given the same reward 
for all, the easy trades would be overstocked, the unpleasant ones 
deserted : so that a Government must have recourse to en- 
forced migrations, and your superfluous tailors must be set to 
clean sewers. Again, how to adjust the balance between town 
and country? and how to prevent the peasant from flocking to 
the cities ex-ept by instituting a praedial servitude? Apart 
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from the irritation caused by the complete abolition of domesti- 
city and privacy, the maintenance of an army of spies would 
constitute a heavy charge on the community, no less than the 
establishment of countless hospitals and barracks for the aged 
and the very young. Yet the absence of any stimulus must 
simultaneously reduce the productive powers of society, and, 
therefore, involve the country in want at home and indebted- 
ness abroad. For remedies the administration were compelled 
to enact a simpler costume and scantier diet : nay, to increase 
the hours of toil from the prescribed eight to a cast-iron twelve. 
(The debate wherein the Chancellor sets forth his scheme of 
reform, and is mercilessly exposed by Richter’s imaginary 
successor as member for Hagen reads with admirable spirit, 
desp.te the ‘comic relief’ of the Chancellor's lady.) Hence the 
augmented inequalities of the several callings would drive the 
metal-workers (say) to rebellion; while foreign Governments, 
unable to get paid for goods supplied, would annex the land 
p'ecemeal for security. As Herr Richter most sensibly brings 
his Socialist Germany to utter ruin in a mouth, he is debarred 
the further problem : how to prevent, incentives to thrift being 
absent, the endless procreation of idiots? On the whole here 
is a popular denunciation of the Gospel of Plunder-cum- 
Anarchy, which cannot be too widely distributed as an antidote 
to delusions current (more’s the pity) even among British Con- 
servatives. It proves, besides, that Herr Richter, though 
embittered bya life in Opposition, has the makings of a states- 
man, and that, provided he learn wisdom from temporary 
defeat, he may yet set his heel on the necks of Engels and 
Bebel. 


OLD AND NEW 


The stalwart Bishop of Derry fared to New York last year 
to address the students of a certain ‘Columbia College.’ He 
chose for exposition the knotty problem of Primary Convictions 
(London : Osgood) and treated them ina series of ‘discussions’ 
largely extempore. The several articles of the Creed supply 
the bare terms of most of these ‘Convictions’, and they are 
elaborated with eloquence, imagination, and learning which 
must command admiration, even when they scarce presuade to 
acquiescence. Adhering to the definition of belief wherewith 
Mr. Jennings once favoured Zhe Zimes—‘an assent of the 
mind to the hypothesis most in accordance with observed facts’ 
—the Bishop sets himself the task of showing that the logical 
probabilities are on the side of the Creeds. If the author of the 
Analogy was right in contending that ‘ probable proofs, by being 
added, not only increase, but multiply the evidence’, the 
Bishop’s geometrical progression of probabilities in this volume 
might overwhelm the most besotted dabbler in doubt. The 
book is full of manly thought ; and while its argument in detail 
is Sometimes more impressive than convincing, its cumulative 
force is beyond ‘dispute. M. Albert de Broglie once sug- 
gestively pointed out that it was from Asia Minor of all places 
in the world—from the ‘ sphere of influence’ of Poseidon and 
Artemis, Thales and Pythagoras—that the Nicene Creed was 
promulgated. It is an equally notable sign of nearer times 
that the latest and ablest defence of that ancient symbol 
has sprung into being at the prayer of certain ‘scientists’ of 
New York. 

The new numbers of Messrs. Macmillan and Co’s, ‘ English 
Classics’ are Shakespeare’s Komeo and Juliet and the two parts 
of King Henry the Fourth edited by Mr. R. Dighton. In the 
introduction the dates and sources of the plays are discussed 
with admirable brevity. Follows, unfortunately, a long, tedious, 
and unnecessary disquisition on each of the principal characters. 
As thus: ‘The sincerity of his professions of amendment 
is shown by his treatment of Falstaff who supposes that he 
is now to be made a great man.’ It seems unsuitable in an 
educational work to point out that whilst the king’s behaviour 
to his old friend is admirably true to human Nature it is any- 
thing but creditable to himself, whose character is further 
revealed in the way he claims the throne of France: a country 
to which he had no more claim than he had to the moon. John- 
son and Coleridge have written admirably of these plays, and 
a few extracts would be better than anything of Mr. Dighton’s 
own. But one commends his quotations from Mr. Swinburne’s 
brilliant criticism of Romeo and Juliet. The notes are (as 
usual longer than the text. Often extremely valuable, as for 
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instance, those on the carrier’s talk in the inn-yard at Rochester, 
they are rarely quite superfluous, and even the condensed 
history of Verona may pass. 

Mr. Greville E. Matheson’s little book, Adout Holland 
(London: Simpkin), realises what should be looked for in the 
‘handy practical guide.’ It shows the visitor how he may get 
to Holland and what he should do when he is there. It takes 
him over the country, and tells him about it as he goes. It 
has advice for the pedestrian, the cyclist, the skater, the 
yachtsman, the wherrymonger : as well as for those who are 
content to stick to train and steamer. A good deal about 
history and custom and scenery is worked in unobtrusively and 
at the proper place. Ina word the writer has known how to 
make his information compact and precise while avoiding the 
flatness held native to Batavian themes. 

The anonymous author of Religion and the Present Hour : 
An Essay (London: Hodges) is hardly justified in cailing his 
work anessay. It is rather a somewhat miscellaneous coll-c- 
tion of papers on a number of subjects connected with religion, 
in his treatment whereof the connecting link is little more than 
a uniformly pessimistic view of life as lived in England to-day. 
He is evidently oppressed with a sense of the gloominess, the 
unworthiness, the selfishness, of the life which he sees around 
him, its want of high purpose and clear ideal. He is able to 
point out, and to criticise in language sufficiently incisive, its 
defects; but he appears to lack the corrective and con- 
structive power essential to the true reformer. He marks 
the weak points in the ordinary religious profession and 
conduct of modern society, with sharp recognition of its in- 
effectiveness and inconsistencies, but he is, throughout, tco 
much the complainant and too little the amender. The tone of 
depreciation and discontent is too uniform, anda note of helpful 
and hopeful encouragement and stimulus is seldom heard. 
Some of his statements are far too sweeping, as, for instance, 
when speaking of the Anglican church, he says, ‘ In so far as she 
supplies motives to ignoble conduct, in so far as she hinders all 
pressing forward by the highest paths to the highest future of 
mankind’ (and the suggestion is that she frequently does this) 
‘we do not hesitate to say that she also, and every possible 
political church, is “a machine for the debasement of human 
Nature itself.”’ Others are proclaimed as though they were 
fresh discoveries, though familiar to every thinking man; as 
for example: ‘Christianity tells us to be unselfish because 
Christ was unselfish; but it is time to put the proposition in a 
slightly different way. We ought to be unselfish for the same 
reason for which Christ was unselfish. And Christ was unsel- 
fish because he loved his followers.’ On the whole, the book, 
though indicating a good deal of literary power and a large 
amount of modern miscellaneous reading, is unedifying in its 
teaching and depressing in its tone. 

At theend of Mr. George Morley’s Ramdles in Shakespeare's 
Land (London: Record Press), there is a space for ‘ Memo: 
randa.’ In this the candid annotator will be tempted to 
engross the wish that William Shakespeare had never been 
born. It is the saddest penalty of genius that the guide- 
book writer should have leave to souse it thus with ditch- 
water ineant for praise. Mr. Morley’s Raméles might have 
been written by Mr. Justice Shallow, with revising touches 
by Constable Dogberry, Of Shakespeare we are told that 
“he was a human creature, full of the follies of his race’ ; 
nay, ‘it is even averred that as a youth and as a man he was 
so intensely human as to love the cup of intoxication.’ Of 
Warwick—and here, sure, we have the hand of Dogberry—that 
its quaint half-timbered houses ‘ mingle with modern creations 
in all the glories of incongruity and ill-design.’ Happily the 
book is small. 

My Village (London : Digby), by R. Menzies Fergusson, M.A , 
shows a certain eye for the quainter peculiarities of Scottish 
character : the best sketch being possibly that of John A thing, 
who refused the office of elder on the ground that he had 
‘sometimes to tell a bit lee in the way o’ business, and that 
wadna do for an elder, ye see.’ Most of the numbers are, how- 
ever, characterised by tameness and commonplace, and the 
author has apparently yet to learn selection and reflection. 
We have also received Zhe History of London (London : 
Longmans), by Mr. Walter Besant, who has cast into a form 
suitable for school purposes the material incorporated in his 
work on this subject already reviewed in Zhe National Observer; 
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the new volume, being the fifth, of Casse/?s Storehouse of Genz- 
ral Information (London: Cassell), which maintains the high 
Jevel attained in the previous instalments ; a popular edition of 
Wood Magic (London: Longmans), by Richard Jefferies ; a new 
edition of Cradock Nowell (London : Sampson Low), being the 
latest instalment of the admirable re-issue of Mr. R. D. Black- 
more’s novels; a new edition of Zales of the North Riding 
(London: Bentley), by Mary Linskill; a new edition of 
the second series of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 7wice-7o/d Tales 
(London: Warne); a new edition of /dy/s and Lyrics of the 
Ohio Valley (London : Longmans), by Mr. John James Piatt. 
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REMINISCENCES OF 


AUSTRALIAN EARLY LIFE. | 


3y A PIONEER (JOHN PHILLIPS). 


‘With what thankfulness does one turn from the fake, the superficial 
criticism and the conventional impressions of the usual book on Australia, 
to the honest, unaffected, convincing egoism of this book. . . . It is worth 
tons of itinerant journalism. The simple narrative . . . is singularly in- 
teresting. The pages devoted to the bushrangers are exceedingly real. 
Pioneer's own experiences with them are exciting.’— Zhe National Observer, 


P. MARSDEN, 27 SouTHAMPTON ST., COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
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